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PRINCESS  DASCHKAW. 

Os  A  certain  summer’s  evening,  more  than  sixty 
Tears  ago,  a  carriage  was  driving  tnrough  the  shrub¬ 
beries  and  pleasure-grounds,  lud  out  in  English 
taste,  of  an  estate  at  no  great  distance  from  Mos¬ 
cow.  Far  from  enviable  were  the  feelings  of  its  oc¬ 
cupant,  a  trembling  voung  ^l,  who  had  bravely 
len  her  kindred  and  nieniu  m  fkr-away  Ireland,  to 
pay  a  vint  of  some  prears  to  a  lady  whom  she  bad 
never  seen.  The  visitor’s  name  was  Miss  Wilmot, 
and  well  mmht  she  look  forward  with  dread  to  the 
prospect  before  her.  For,  on  her  arrival  at  St.  Pe- 
tenburg  after  a  prosperous  voyage,  she  had  found  hei> 
s^,  to  her  dismay,  the  object  of  a  general  interest 
that  was  anything  but  gratifying,'  since  it  arose  from 
the  terror  and  abhorrence  with  which  her  future 
protectress  was  regarded  by  Russians  and  English 
alike.  “  I  was  told,”  says  Miss  Wilmot,  —  we  omit 
her  married  name  for  the  moment,  —  “  that  she  lived 
in  a  castle  situated  in  a  dreary  solitude,  far  removed 
from  the  society  of  any  civilized  beings,  where  she 
was  all-^werful,  and  so  devoid  of  pnnciple,  that 
she  would  invariably  break  open  and  rea  *  the  let¬ 
ters  which  came  to  me,  ana  those  I  sent  to  my 
friends,  taking  care  to  suppress  any  that  might  M 
displeasing  to  her.”  She  was  also  represented  as 
“  a  most  cruel  and  vindictive  person,  violent  in  her 
temper,  and  destructive  of  the  happiness  of  every 
creature  who  was  unfortunate  enough  to  approach 
her ;  and,”  adds  Miss  Wilmot,  “  I  was  repeatedly 
warned  against  putting  myself  into  the  power  of  a 
tyrant,  from  which  it  would  be  a  species  of  miracle 
if  I  escaped.”  Here  was  a  pretty  prospect  for  a 
little  Iriw  girl,  some  two  thousand  miles  from  her 
home!  For  a  moment  she  resolved  to  return  at 
once  to  England,  before  she  could  be  seized  in  the 
clutches  of  ue  ogres  she  had  come  to  visit,  but  some 
dim  idea  of  posible  injustice,  together  with  a  strong 
spice  of  the  pride  that  scorns  to  give  in,  at  last  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  Mis  Wilmot  determined  to  proceed  on 
her  journey,  taking  the  precaution,  however,  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  promise  from  the  English  ambassador,  to 
watch  over  her,  and  insure  her  safe  return  should 
she  wish  it  Nevertheles,  it  was  with  an  aching 
heart  she  approached  “  the  scene  of  her  threatened 
imprisonment”  Gates  and  doors  were  thrown  open, 
and  she  proceeded  through  suites  of  apartments  to 
encounter  the  dreaded  mistres  of  the  house.  At 
length  she  appeared :  the  queerest  figure  imaginable. 
A  ragged  silk  handkerchief  was  round  her  neck, 
and  a  man’s  nightcap  on  her  head.  She  wore  also 
a  long  cloth  greatcoat,  with  a  large  silver  star  on  the 
left  side.  ^Diis  strange-looking  personage  was  no 


other  than  the  celebrated  Princess  Daschk^w,  and 
in  spite  of  all  prognostications,  no  sooner  did  Miss 
Wilmot  set  eyes  upon  her  face,  ^  where  the  noblest 
qualities  of  mind,  blended  with  an  expression  of  the 
softest  sensibility,  awed  and  attracted  at  once,”  than 
her  prejudices  forthwith  gave  way,  and  she  accepted 
her  as  a  friend,  handkerchief,  nightcap,  and  all. 
“  There  was  something,”  says  Miss  Wilmot,  “  in  her 
reception  of  me  at  once  so  dignified,  so  affectionate, 
so  tnie,  so  warm,  and  so  graceful,  that  it  went  to  my 
heart;  and  before  she  had  uttered  a  word  except 
‘  Welcome,’  I  felt  that  1  loved  her  more  than  any 
one  I  had  seen  since  I  quitted  my  own  fiunily.” 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  both  parties  that  this  sudden 
friendship  remained  undiminisbed  to  the  last  di^  of 
the  Princess’s  life,  and  that  Mrs.  Bradford  (nee  Miss 
Wilmot)  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  her  friend, 
speaks  with  quite  girlish  enthusiasm  of  her  “  Rus¬ 
sian  mother.”  Only  after  the  expiration  of  that 
time  was  published  an  autobiography  of  Princess 
Daschkaw,  written  at  Miss  Wilmot’s  request  during 
her  stay  in  Russia.  The  obWtions  of  a  relative  of 
the  Princess,  re«dent  in  England,  prevented  its 
being  given  earlier  to  the  world,  and  the  long  delay 
in  its  publication  was  perhaps  the  cause  of  the 
slight  attention  the  work  appears  to  have  met  with 
in  England.  It  is,  however,  full  of  interest,  and  well 
deserves  perusal,  both  as  the  biography,  fiom  her 
own  pen,  of  a  most  extraordinary  woman,  and  as  a 
picture  of  the  Court  and  times  of  “  the  Great 
Catharine.”  Meanwhile,  a  slight  sketch  of  Princess 
Daschkaw’s  life  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our 
readers. 

Catherine  Worontzow  (afterwards  Princess  Dasch¬ 
kaw)  was  bom  at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  year  1 744. 
She  made  her  debut  in  the  great  world  with  some 
splendor  at  her  christening,  Ae  Empress  Elizabeth 
holdii^  her  at  the  font,  and  the  Grand  Duke,  whom 
she  afterwards  helped  to  dethrone,  standing  god¬ 
father.  Her  mother  died  when  she  was  very  young, 
and  Catherine  was  at  first  consigned  to  the  care  of 
her  grandmother,  and  afterwa^  to  that  of  her 
uncle,  the  Grand  Chancellor  of  Russia,  who  allowed 
her  to  share  the  education  of  his  only  daughter,  her 
own  two  sisters,  Maria  and  Elizabeth  Worontzoff, 
being  alrea^  maids  of  honor  and  residing  at  Court. 
The  little  Catherine  early  gave  indications  of  her 
after-love  of  politics  and  afi'airs  of  state.  As  a 
child,  her  greatest  pleasure  was  to  get  leave  from 
her  uncle  to  look  over  old  papers  relating  to  nego¬ 
tiations  and  treades,  and  at  alxiut  thirteen  a  violent 
thirst  for  knowledge  came  upon  her.  She  was  al¬ 
ready  receiving  ah  education  which  would  even  now 
be  thought  sulficient,  being  instracted  in  four 
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languages,  and  in  many  other  thinm,  Iw  the  best 
masters  St.  Petersburg  could  afTorJ.  But  a  sus¬ 
picion  grew  np  in  her  mind  that  after  all  it  might 
M '  desirable,  even  for  a  woman,  to  know  other 
things  than  those  which  fitted  her  only  to  shine  in 
society,  and,  lacking  a  teacher,  she  resolved  to  un¬ 
dertake  this  part  of  her  educaticm  herself.  Her 
love  of  reading  became  insatiable.  Day  and  night 
she  pored  over  her  books,  persevering  even  when 
continued  sleeplessness  began  to  tell  upon  her 
health.  She  tormented  all  the  distinguished  visit¬ 
ors  at  her  uncle’s  house  by  her  endless  questions 
about  “  their  several  countries,  their  forms  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  laws,”  and  “  the  comparisons  to  which 
their  answers  often  led,  made  her  long  to  travel  and 
judge  for  herself.”  Her  choice  of  books,  too,  was 
unusual  in  a  girl  of  fourteen,  more  especially  in 
Russia,  where  female  education  was  extremely  su¬ 
perficial.  She  mentions  as  her  favorites,  Bayle, 
Montesquieu,  Boileau,  and  Voltaire ;  she  read  “  Hel- 
vetius  on  the  Understanding  ”  twice,  and  rejoiced 
over  the  addition  to  her  library  of  an  Encyclo])«dia, 
as  another  girl  might  over  the  acquisition  of  some 
long-coveted  trinket.  At  fifteen,  while  not  as  yet 
going  into  socie^,  Catherine  accidentally  became 
acquainted  with  Prince  Daschkaw,  and  a  speedy  en¬ 
gagement  followed.  But  an  event  which  colored 
her  after-life  almost  more  strongly,  was  her  first  inter¬ 
view,  which  occurred  about  this  time,  with  Catharine 
the  Great,  then  Grand  Duchess.  One  can  easily  fancy 
the  fascination  which  this  brilliant  woman,  with  her 
unfailing  power  of  pleasing,  would  exercise  over  the 
imagination  of  an  enthusiastic  girl  of  fifteen,  longing 
for  sympathy  in  her  favorite  pursuits,  and  finding  it 
in  a  quarter  to  which  she  would  naturally  look  with 
reverence  and  admiration. 

From  that  hour,  Catherine  (he  Little,  as  she  calls 
herself,  was  a  devoted  friend,  adherent,  and  partisan 
of  Catharine  the  Great,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of 
rendering  her  service.  In  the  following  spring  the 
marriage  took  place,  and  Princess  Daschkaw,  as  we 
must  now  call  her,  after  living  for  a  year  or  two  with 
her  husband’s  relatives,  who  seem  to  have  been 
worthy,  dull  people,  returned  jojdully  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  and  soon  established  herself  in  a  house  be¬ 
longing  to  her  father,  between  that  city  and  Ora- 
nienbaum,  where  the  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess  were 
then  residing.  Here  the  Princess  found  her  sister, 
the  Countess  Elizabeth,  installed  as  mistress  to  the 
Grand  Duke ;  and  becoming  more  and  more  disgusted 
by  his  coarseness  and  imbecility,  she  threw  herself 
p^ionately  into  the  party  of  the  Grand  Duchess. 
The  Grand  Duke,  however,  was  not  altogether  bad- 
hearted,  and  he  was  kind  to  the  Princess  in  spite  of 
repeated  snubbings  on  her  part.  “  My  child,”  said 
he,  one  day,  “  you  would  do  well  to  recollect  that  it 
is  much  safer  to  deal  with  honest  blockheads,  like 
your  sister  and  myself,  than  with  great  wits,  who 
squeeze  the  juice  of  the  orange,  and  then  throw 
away  the  rind.”  Notwithstanding  this  warning, 
however,  the  Princess  continueil  a  faithful  partisan 
of  the  Grand  Duchess,  until  the  approaching  end  of 
the  Empress  Elizabeth  kinilled  the  ambition  of  both 
ladies.  When  at  length  it  became  clear  that  the 
empress  had  not  long  to  live.  Princess  Daschkaw 
rose  from  a  sick-bed  at  midnight,  and  h.astened  to 
the  palace  of  the  Grand  Duchess.  Insisting  upon 
admittance,  the  Princess  was  shown  into  the  room 
where  Catharine  had  already  retired  to  rest. 

The  Grand  Duchess  invited  her  friend  to  get  into 
bed  also,  and  a  conversation  was  held,  with  tears  on 
the  part  of  the  Grand  Duchess,  during  which  some 


very  manifest  hints  were  thrown  out  as  to  the  course 
of  action  present  to  the  mind  of  each.  It  is  a  queer 
picti^ :  the  two  ladies  comfortably  in  bed  together, 
plotting  a  revolution  which  was  to  end  in  the  down¬ 
fall  of  the  sister  of  the  one,  the  ruin  and  murder  of 
the  husband  of  the  other,  and  upon  which,  in  some 
sort,  depended  the  fate  of  a  great  country  1  It  does 
not  seem,  however,  that  at  this  time  they  came  to 
any  more  definite  determination  than  that  of  sup¬ 
porting  the  cause  of  the  Grand  Duchess  at  all  haz¬ 
ards,  and  had  Peter  HI.  been  somewhat  less  weak, 
and  less  devoted  to  Prussian  interests,  he  might  have 
peacefully  occupied  the  throne,  for  the  people  wel¬ 
comed  him,  and  he  began  his  reign  with  a  show  of 
popularity. 

But  ere  many  months  were  over,  he  had  disgusted 
the  army,  and  had  stirred  up  the  flame  of  his  wife's 
hatred,  and  roused  her  indomitable  spirit,  by  an  al¬ 
most  avowed  intention  of  divorcing  her,  in  order  to 
marr}'  her  rival,  the  Countess  Elizabeth.  Then  was 
Princess  Daschkaw  in  her  glory.  Her  house  became 
a  rendezvous  of  conspirators,  and  she  unceasingly 
exerted  her  influence  to  win  Over  officers  or  others 
who  were  wavering,  or  who  might  be  useful  in  the 
scheme.  Peter  Ilf.  meanwhile  tranquilly  continued 
his  buffboneries  at  Oranienbaum,  and  if  a  whisper 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Princess  ever  reached  his 
ears,  he  may  probably  have  thought  the  efforts  of  a 
girl  of  eighteen  hardly  worth  serious  notice.  But  if 
such  were  his  views,  he  was  doomed  to  be  speedily 
undeceived.  Princess  Daschkaw  was  no  ordinaiy 
woman,  and  being  assisted  by  the  brothers  Orion, 
one  of  whom  was  at  this  time  the  lover  of  the  Em¬ 
press,  the  plot  ripened  rapidly.  The  secret,  how¬ 
ever,  somehow  oozed  out  before  all  things  were  in 
perfect  readiness  for  the  catastrophe,  and  before, 
alas  !  the  suit  of  men’s  clothes  had  arrived  from  the 
tailor,  which  Princess  Daschkaw  had  ordered  for  the 
occ.asion.  We  can  imagine  her  despair.  Here  was 
Samson,  indeed,  shorn  of  his  strength,  for  she  dared 
not  leave  the  house  in  her  own  clothes.  However, 
she  sent  to  implore  the  Empress  to  come  instantly 
to  St.  Petersburg,  and  conveyed  orders  to  the  Guards 
to  be  in  readiness  to  receive  her.  The  danger  now 
was,  lest  Peter  III.  should  arrive  with  troops  before 
his  wife  could  reach  St.  Petersbuig,  and  by  closing 
the  gates  of  the  city,  frustrate  the  plan  at  the 
eleventh  hour.  But  poor  Princess  Daschkaw,  after 
a  miserable  night,  caused  by  the  faithlessness  of  that 
miscreant  tailor,  had  the  happiness  of  hearing  at  six 
o’clock  in  the  morning  that  the  Empress  had  arrived, 
and  had  been  proclaimed  head  of  the  Empire  by 
the  Isniaeloffsky  guards. 

Hastily  donning  a  gala  dress,  the  Princess  hur¬ 
ried  to  the  palace,  ana,  the  crowd  being  great,  she 
alighted  from  her  carriage,  and  was  pressing  through 
the  throng  on  foot,  when  she  was  recognized  by  the 
soldiers  and  officers.  Instantly  she  found  herself 
lifted  from  the  ground,  blessed  and  cheered,  passed 
over  the  heads  of  all  before  her,  and  at  length, 
giddy  and  tattered,  triurai)hantly  set  down  in  an 
antechamber,  whence  she  speeilily  hastened  to  em¬ 
brace  the  Empress.  But  the  time  for  rest  had  not 
yet  arrived,  and  the  two  ladies  resolved  as  soon  as 
necessary  business  had  been  despatched,  and  some 
ceremonials  gone  through,  to  move  at  the  head  of 
the  troops  to  Peterhoff.  For  this  purpose  thyr  each 
borrowed  the  uniform  of  an  officer  of  the  Guards. 
Princess  Daschkaw  must  have  looked  in  hers  like 
a  boy  of  fifteen,  and  she  much  astonished  the  sena¬ 
tors  by  breaking  in  upon  their  grave  conferences 
in  that  costume  to  suggest  some  precaution  that 
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h»d  been  forgotten.  Towards  evening  she  mounted  | 
her  horse,  and  with  the  Empress  set  oflF  for  Peter- 
hoff,  passing  in  review  on  the  way  twelve  thousand 
troopsTbesides  volunteers.  Arrived  at  a  small  vd- 
lace  named  Krasnoi  Kabac,  the  cavalcade  halted 
a  few  hours,  and  the  Empress  and  Pnncess 
Daschkaw  agmn  shared  the  same  bed,  this  time  in 
a  cottaee,  but  with  triumphant  hearts.  The  follow- 
ine  evening  they  reached  Peterhoff.  While  these 
things  were  transpiring,  the  feeble  Peter  III.  was 
hunting  to  and  fro  between  Oranienbaum  and  Pe¬ 
terhoff;  any  fragment  of  courage  he  may  haye^d 
deserting  him  as  he  every  instant  received  fresh 
intelligence  of  the  progress  of  the  revolution.  The 
brave  old  Marshal  Munich  entreated  him  to  strike 
a  Wow.  “  Czar,  your  troops  are  at  hand.  Let  us 
put  ourselves  at  their  head,  and  march  directly  to 
Petersburg.”  But  the  manly  advice  was  thrown 
away.  Ater  wandered  about,  forming  twenty 


schemes,  and  executing  none ;  sometimes  uttering  o 
furious  imprecations  against  his  wife,  sometimes 
dictating  useless  manifestos.  Munich  then  advised  W 
him  to  liasten  to  Cronstadt,  and  secure  the  fleet,  i 
But  in  this  he  had  been  anticipated,  and  his  arrival  1 
was  greeted  with  a  Shout  of  “  Long  live  the  Em-  r 
press  Catharine!”  “  Put  your  hand  in  mine,’  said  1 
Goudovitz,  “  and  let  us  leap  on  shor^  No  one  will  t 
dare  to  fire  on  you,  and  Cronstadt  will  still  be  your  f 
Majesty’s.”  In  vmn.  The  coward  was  incapable  c 
of  forming  a  bold  resolution.  Munich  still  urged  e 
him  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  but,  ^  t 
might  have  been  expected,  uselessly.  He  returned  j 
to  Oranienbaum,  and  after  one  or  two  overtures  to  i 
Catharine,  which  she  treated  with  disdain,  he 
lowed  himself  to  be  brought  to  Peterhoff.  He  i 
passed  through  the  midst  of  the  army,  and  the  Cos-  ( 
sacks,  who  had  never  seen  him  before,  preserved  a  i 
mournful  silence;  the  rest  of  the  tro<^  riused  the 
old  crj’,  “  Long  live  Catharine  1  ”  Cast^ra,  from 
whose  “  Life  of  the  Empress  Catharine  ”  these  par¬ 
ticulars  are  taken,  goes  on  to  narrate  the  roughness 
with  which  this  unfortunate  prince  was  handled,  of 
which  Princess  Daschkaw  makes  no  mention.  At 
any  rate,  he  was  soon  shut  up  in  a  remote  apart¬ 
ment  of  the  palace,  whence  he  was  conveyed  to 
Mopsa,  where  he  was  murdered  by  one  of  the  Or- 
lofls,  assisted  by  two  other  ruffians,  a  few  days  only 
after  his  wife,  attended  by  Princ«w  Daschkaw,  made 
her  triumphal  entry  into  the  capital. 

As  a  i-eward  for  her  services.  Princess  Daschkaw 
received  the  order  of  St.  Catharine,  and  a  OTant 
of  about  24,000  roubles,  with  which  she  paid  her 
husband’s  debts.  She  was  shortly  afterwards  ap¬ 
pointed  lady  of  honor  to  her  Majesty.  But  Catha¬ 
rine  seems  soon  to  have  begun  to  grudge  her  the 
credit  she  obtained  for  her  share  in  the  revolution ; 
while  the  Orloffs,  jealous  of  her  influence,  lost  no 
opportunity  of  slighting  and  mortifying  her.  For 
the  present,  however,  she  continued  on  familiar 
terms  at  Court,  and  even  lived  at  the  palace  with  | 
her  husband,  and  dined  every  day  with  the  Em¬ 
press,  of  whose  rather  singular  recreations  we  have 
an  amusing  little  glimpse. 

Neither  Catharine  nor  Prince  Daschkaw  knew 
how  to  sing  a  note  of  music,  but  the  Empress  de¬ 
lighted  in  performing  with  him  a  mock  vocal  duet, 
“  with  scientific  shrugs,  and  all  the  solemn,  self- 
complacent  airs  and  grimaces  of  musicians.  Then 
she  would  take  to  caterwauling,  now  to  purnng ; 
now  “  spitting  like  a  cat  in  a  passion,  with  her  back 
up,  she  suddenly  boxed  the  first  person  in  her  way, 
making  up  her  hand  into  a  paw,  and  mewing  out¬ 


rageously.”  In  such  dignified  fashion  did  “  the  Great  | 
Catharine  ”  disport  herself  in  her  “  hours  of  e^  ”  1  i 
But  a  heavy  sorrow  was  impending  over  Princess 
Daschkaw,  in  the  shape  of  the  death  of  a  husband, 
to  whom,  whatever  her  detractors  may  have  said, 
she  seems  to  have  been  strongly  attached.^  At 
twenty  years  of  age  she  found  herself  a  widow, 
overwhelmed  by  debts  incurred  by  her  husband. 

The  energy  of  her  character  was  never  more  con¬ 
spicuously  displayed.  She  resolved  not  to  part  with 
an  inch  of  her  son’s  patrimonial  estates,  but  by  sell¬ 
ing  her  plate  and  jewels,  and  living  in  the  stric^t 
economy,  to  find  means  of  paying  the  creditors  with¬ 
out  applying  for  help  to  the  Crown.  Accordingly 
she  established  herself  in  a  little  wooden  cottage, 
where  “  I  became,”  she  says,  “  my  own  steward,  my  I 
children’s  nurse  and  governess,  as  well  as  guai^ 
dian  ” ;  and  by  contracting  her  expenditure  to  500  I 
roubles  per  annum  (about  £  80)  she  managed  to  pay 
off"  every  debt  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

We  may  pass  lightly  over  these  years.  In  1768, 
the  Princess,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Madame  j 
Michalkoff,  made  a  journey  through  France  and  to 
England,  during  which  she  seems  to  have  behaved 
much  like  a  cluld  let  loose  fitom  school.  At  one 
hotel  in  her  route  she  was  horrified  at  finding  two 
pictures  conspicuously  hung  up,  represenring  de¬ 
feats  of  Russians  by  Prussians.  Not  being  rich 
enough  to  make  an  auto  da  fe  of  these  works  of  art, 
she,  and  two  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  Embassy 
1  at  Berlin,  procured  some  oil  colors  and  sat  up  all 
.  night,  changing  the  blue  and  white  of  the  conquer- 
I  ing  Prussians  into  the  green  and  red  uniforms  of 
•  R^ia,  thus  bloodlessly  restoring  the  victory  to  her 
!  countrjmen  1  It  must  be  remembered  that  she  was 

-  only  twenty-four  years  of  age.  She  seems  to  have 
i  much  enjoyed  this  tour,  in  the  course  of  which  she 
i  became  acquainted  with  Diddrot  and  Voltaire,  the 
1  latter  of  whom,  she  tells  us,  with  naive  vanity,  ex- 

-  claimed,  when  he  first  saw,  or  rather  heard,  her, 
s  “  What  is  this  I  hear  ?  even  her  very  voice  is  the 
f  voice  of  an  angel !  ”  Returning  to  Russia,  she  re- 
t  mained  there  for  about  five  years,  at  the  expiration 
;-  of  which  she  resolved  to  visit  Scotland,  that  her  son 
0  might  graduate  at  the  Edinbui]gh  Univereity.  ^ 

•-  Perhaps  the  happiest  years  in  the  Princess  s  life 
y  were  those  three  which  she  passed  in  apartments  ^ 
e  Holyrood  House.  A  distinguished  society  gathwed 
round  her:  Robertson,  Blair,  Adam  Smith,  and  Fe^ 
v  guson  were  her  constant  as^iates,  and  her  mind 
it  was  well  capable  of  appreciating  theirs.  In  the 
sr  month  of  May,  1779,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
>-  was  conferred  upon  Prince  Daschkaw,  he  being  at 
i-  that  time  just  sixteen  years  old.  'Thereupon  the 
le  Princess,  her  son,  and  daughter,  set  off  upon  a  Eu- 
i ;  ropean  tour,  and  these  are  a  “  few  of  the  mMt  in- 
10  teresting”  of  the  subjects  to  which  the  brilhant 
ir  mother  expects  the  boy  specially  to  direct  his  atten- 
ar  tion  on  his  travels :  “  The  nature  and  form  of  gov- 
th  ernment;  the  laws,  customs,  influence,  population, 
n-  commerce ;  the  phj’sical  circumstances  of  countries, 
ra  as  relating  to  soil  and  climate ;  their  foreign  and  do¬ 
mestic  policy ;  the  productions,  religion,  manners, 
iw  resources,  real  and  fictitious,  with  regard  to  public 
e-  credit,  income,  taxes ;  and  the  different  conditions 
3t,  of  the  different  classes  of  society !  ”  . 

If-  Considering  that  the  unfortunate  Pnnee  must  al- 
sn  readv  have  been  crammed  with  knowled^  to  an 
g ;  almost  incredible  extent,  he  might  have  been  al- 
ok  lowed,  one  would  think,  to  make  a  tour  in  foreign 
ly,  countries,  with  somewhat  less  weighty  subjects  on 
at-  his  mind.  But  the  Princess’s  own  energy  was  un- 
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flaegine,  and  her  intereat  in  all  subjects  keen.  In 
bwaad  she  "  frequents  the  House  M  Parliament,” 
and  listens  with  pleasure  to  the  eloquence  of  Grat¬ 
tan  ;  in  Paris  she  becomes  acquainted  with  Marie 
Antcnnette,  who  characteristically  laments  that  she 
Aall  soon  be  compelled  to  mve  up  dancing ;  in  Italy 
she  bonizes  most  vigoronuy,  and  seems  to  spend 
every  moment  in  eiuer  mental  or  bodily  exertion. 
In  July,  1788,  Princess  Daschkaw  returned  to  St 
Petenbnig,  and  it  is  a  significant  hint  of  the  state 
of  society  at  the  time,  that  it  was  generally  believed 
that  Prince  Daschkaw  had  been  educated  with  a 
special  view  to  his  becoming  the  “  favorite  ”  of  the 
Empress.  To  do  the  Princess  justice,  nothiqg  seems 
to  have  been  further  from  her  intentions  than  so  re¬ 
volting  a  scheme,  and  she  even  treated  the  idea  of 
her  son’s  being  so  honored  with  most  astonishing 
coolness,  when  it  was  pretty  ^ainly  suggratcd  to 
her  a  year  or  two  later,  Ibince  Dasclikaw  being  then 
about  twenty-two,  and  the  Empress  fifty-six  years 
old  I 

We  are  now  arrived  at  perhaps  the  strangest  event 
in  Princess  Daschkaw’s  life.  With  all  her  versatil¬ 
ity  of  talent,  she  had  never  been  specially  a  literary 
woman,  —  politics  had  occupied  so  much  of  her 
time.  Her  astonishment  was  unfbigned,  therefore, 
when,  at  a  ball  given  by  the  court,  me  Empress  sig¬ 
nified  to  her  that  she  was  to  be  appointed  —  of  idl 
things  in  the  world  —  Director  of  the  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  The  Princess  was  struck  dumb ; 
when  she  was  able  to  speak,  she  affected  to  treat 
the  matter  as  a  jest,  at  tne  same  time  earnestly  de¬ 
clining  the  appointment  The  Empress  continued 
to  press  it  upon  her. 

“  Appoint  me  directress  of  your  Majesty’s  washer¬ 
women,”  cried  the  Princess,  “  and  you  shall  see  with 
what  zeal  I  am  capable  of  serving  you”;  and  in 
pretty  plain  terms  she  intimated  £at  such  an  ap¬ 
pointment  would  render  her  less  ridiculous  than  the 
one  which  was  offered  to  her.  The  Empress  bade 
her  recollect  that  some  of  those  who  had  recently 
filled  the  office  were  undeniably  her  inferiors. 

“  So  much  the  worse,”  cried  the  undaunted 
Princess,  “  for  those  who  could  respect  themselves 
so  little  as  to  undertake  a  duty  which  they  were  in- 
caMble  of  fulfilling  with  credit  to  themselves.” 

The  Empress  was  obliged  to  let  the  matter  drop 
for  the  moment ;  but  she  was  determined,  and  the 
Princess,  of  course,  was  compelled  to  yield,  not 
without  a  very  spirited  resistance,  for  she  was  keen¬ 
ly  sensible  of  the  absurdity  of  her  position.  “  Here, 
then,”  she  s&ys,  “  I  was  in  the  situation  of  a  beast  of 
burden,  bameseed  to  an  unwieldy  and  disjointed 
machine,  without  ai^  regulating  principle  to  direct 
my  lahon.”  The  affairs  of  the  academy,  moreover, 
had  been  long  out  of  order,  and  a  root-and-branch 
reform  was  necessary.  Having  once  undertaken  an 
oflice,  however.  Princess  Daschkaw  was  by  no  means 
a  person  to  let  the  grass  grow  under  her  feet  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  attached  to  it;  she  im¬ 
mediately  began  to  strain  every  nerve  to  fit  herself 
for  her  post,  and  a  few  days  after  what  she  calls 
^  this  strange  and  unheard-of  creation,”  she  tocA  her 
seat  in  the  academy,  addressed  the  members  and 
professors,  and  plunged  at  once  into  the  pecuniary 
affairs  of  the  establiBhment.  The  oath  of  fidelity 
required  in  Rnsria  firom  all  who  hold  employment 
under  the  Crown,  was  not  dispensed  witn  in  this 
case,  and  the  new  director  soon  went  to  have  it  ad¬ 
ministered.  To  reach  the  chapel  where  the  cere¬ 
mony  was  to  take  place,  she  had  to  pass  through 
the  chamber  where  the  senators  sat  in  councU.  She 


found  them  all  assembled,  and  in  their  places ;  they 
rose  as  she  entered,  some  whom  she  knew  coming 
forward  to  receive  her,  feeling,  doubtless,  consider¬ 
able  surprise  at  ^  the  singular  phenomenon  of  a  wo¬ 
man  witnin  the  walls  of  their  august  sanctuary  1  ” 
And  now  began  for  Princess  Daschkaw  twelve 
yean  of  incessant  and  intense  exertion.  A  slight 
account  must  suffice  of  what  this  wonderful  woman 
contrived  during  that  time  to  accomplish.  By  her 
economy  and  sagacity  she  soon  brought  the  finances 
of  the  academy  into  a  flourishing  condition ;  she  in¬ 
creased  the  number  of  students  from  seventeen  to 
fifty ;  established  new  courses  of  lectures  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  geometry,  and  natural  history;  superin¬ 
tended  me  preparation  of  new  and  accurate  maps 
of  the  provinces ;  and,  not  content  with  this,  she  ac¬ 
tually  established,  upon  a  plan  of  her  own,  another 
academy,  of  which  she  became  president,  and  wliich 
was  devoted  to  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of 
the  Russian  language.  Here  was  imntediately  be¬ 
gun  a  complete  Russian  dictionary,  a  work  till  then 
unknown.  The  Princess  herself  undertook  three 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  “  an  explanation  in 
precise  terms  of  all  the  words  which  bad  especial 
reference  to  the  three  great  subjects  of  morals, 
politics,  and  government  r’  Besides  all  this,  she  su- 

Strintended  the  erection  of  the  building  of  the  new 
ussian  academy ;  she  composed  in  Russ  a  dramatic 
piece  which  was  performed  at  the  Empress’s  the¬ 
atre  ;  she  made  a  journey  into  Finland  with  the 
Empress ;  she  visited  her  own  two  or  three  country- 
places,  and  kept  a  keen  eye  upon  the  buildings  in 

Erocess  of  erection  upon  her  estate  near  Peteia- 
urg,  sometimes  working  herself  with  the  masons. 
Visits  to  the  palace  also  claimed  a  large  portion  of 
her  time.  But,  indefatigable  as  she  was,  domestic 
troubles  pressed  hard  upon  her.  Her  daughter’s 
marriage  was  a  failure ;  her  son  made  a  marriage  of 
which  she  disapproved ;  profound  melancholy  op¬ 
pressed  her,  tempting  her  at  one  time  to  destroy 
herself;  and  though  she  sought  refuge  in  activity, 
she  grew  at  length  weary  of  the  whirl  in  which  so 
much  of  her  life  was  spent,  and  wished  to  retire. 
The  Empress,  however,  would  not  accept  her  resig¬ 
nation,  but  granted  her  leave  of  absence  for  two 
years,  which  was  afterwards  extended  to  a  third ; 
but  before  its  completion,  the  death  of  Catharine 
the  Great  changed  the  aspect  of  the  Princess’s  af¬ 
fairs. 

The  Emperor  Paul,  who  succeeded,  resented 
deeply  the  part  the  Princess  had  taken  in  dethron- 
ii^  his  father  so  ma^  years  before.  Her  formal 
dismissal  from  her  offices  in  both  academies  was 
not  long  in  arriving.  She  received  it  with  dig¬ 
nity,  as  a  release  from  a  burden  beyond  her 
strength ;  but  she  bitterly  grieved  over  the  death  of 
the  Empress ;  she  lamented  the  fate  of  her  country, 
abandoned  to  the  caprice  of  a  tyrant,  and  the  news 
of  the  daily  edicts  of  arrest  and  banishment  did  not 
fail  to  reach  Troitskoe.  Her  health  failed,  and  she 
became  very  ill.  Visiting  Moscow  for  the  purpose 
of  obtuning  alleviation,  she  had  scarcely  arrived 
there  when  she  was  met  by  a  command  from  the 
Emperor  to  “return  instantly  into  the  country, 
and  there  recollect  the  epoch  of  1762.” 

As  soon  as  possible  she  obeyed,  and  remained  at 
Troitskoe,  confined  to  bed  or  sofa,  incapable  of 
movement,  and  in  ceaseless  pain.  But  the  Empe¬ 
ror  had  not  yet  satisfied  his  vengeance.  An  order 
speedily  arrived  that  Princess  Daschkaw  should 
quit  Troitskoe,  and  take  up  her  residence  upon  an 
estate  belonging  to  her  son  in  the  northern  part  of 
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I  the  government  of  Novgorod.  To  appreciate  the 
j  cruelty  of  this  sentence,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
:  this  was  in  a  Russian  December,  that  the  Princess 
was  suffering  from  a  painful  complaint,  and  that  the 
journey  haa  to  be  performed  in  a  kibilka,  a  half¬ 
open  carriage  on  sledges.  It  seemed  doubtful 
;  whether  she  would  reach  Korotowa  alive,  and  if  she 
•  did  so,  it  was  a  mere  hamlet,  in  upwards  of  sixty 
I  degrees  of  northern  latitude,  situated  amidst  mo¬ 
rasses  and  impervious  forests,  and  inhabited  by  a  few 
.  peasants  and  their  priests.  But  in  this,  as  in  eveir 
1  other  emergency  of  her  life.  Princess  Daschkaw’s 
spirit  rose  to  the  occasion.  Unable  to  move  without 
assistance,  she  was  conducted  to  church,  and  fearing 
;  to  waste  her  strength  in  adieux,  she  started  on  her 
I  longjoumey  immediately  after  the  service.  Behold, 

,  then,  our  poor  Princess,  exposed  to  the  perils  of  a 
I  winter  journey  in  Russia,  ueeping  nightly  in  peas¬ 
ants’  cabins,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  a  hurricane 
i  blew  up  the  snow,  wandering  for  seventeen  hours 
I  in  ignorance  of  the  way,  expecting  to  be  frozen  to 
death,  or  devoured  by  wild  beasts  during  the  night. 

I  However,  in  about  a  month,  more  or  less,  I&ro- 
I  towa  was  reached,  and  Princess  Daschkaw  estab- 
I  lished  herself  in  a  cabin  where  her  three  femmes-de- 
j  chambre  shared  her  bedchamber  during  the  night ; 

I  another  cabin  was  occupied  by  her  daughter,  who 
I  accompanied  her.  The  enforced  change  of  air, 
j  however,  proved  beneficial  to  the  Princess;  her 
I  health  improved,  and  she  regained  cheerfulness  and 
i  vivacity.  Madame  Worontzoff  and  her  daughter 
I  came  to  visit  her,  and  the  Court  lady  of  other  days 
j  contentedly  amused  herself  with  “  some  books  which 
I  we  had  the  foresight  to  bring  from  Troitskoe,  a  few 
I  pencils  which  we  employed  in  sketching  the  sur- 
I  rounding  scenery  on  our  deal  table,  which  every 
I  third  day  was  washed,  and  served  afresh  for  the 
'  same  purpose,  as  we  could  not  afibrd  paper,”  and 
:  with  “  the  drollery  of  a  little  Cossack.  ”  But  fate 
!  had  not  destined  this  trial  to  be  of  long  duration. 

:  After  actually  despatching  a  courier  with  orders 
that  the  Princess  should  be  “  deprived  of  pens,  ink, 
and  paper,  and  kept  so  strictly  watched  as  to  be 
.  debarred  from  all  communication  and  correspond- 
j  ence”  with  the  outer  world,  the  Emperor  relented; 

!  and  before  the  winter  was  over.  Princess  Daschkaw 
'  had  received  permission  to  return  to  that  beloved 
Troitskoe  where  there  was  not  a  tree  in  the  shrub¬ 
beries  that  had  not  been  planted  by  her  own  hand, 
or  under  her  special  direction. 

We  may  hurry  over  what  remains  of  her  life.  She 
was  permitted  to  return  to  Moscow,  where  she  reigned 
like  a  little  queen  among  the  lingering  remnants  of 
the  Court  of  Catharine ;  no  man,  whatever  was  his 
rank,  presumed  to  sit  down  in  her  presence  with¬ 
out  permission,  —  a  permission  not  always  granted. 
When  she  wished  any  one  to  give  a  ball  or  enter¬ 
tainment,  she  sent  her  order,  and  given  it  was,  as  a 
matter  of  course;  but  she  far  preferred  living  in 
retirement  at  Troitskoe.  Her  life  there  is  thus 
described  by  one  who  knew  her  well :  “  There  is  an 
originality  in  her  appearance,  in  her  manner  of 
speaking.  In  her  doing  every  description  of  thing, 
which  distinguishes  her  from  any  other  creature  I 
ever  knew  or  heard  of.  She  helps  the  masons  to 
build  walls ;  she  assists  with  her  own  hands  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  roads ;  she  feeds  the  cows ;  she  composes 
music ;  she  talks  out  loud  in  church,  and  corrects 
the  priest  if  he  Is  not  devout;  she  talks  out  loud  at 
her  little  theatre,  and  puts  in  the  performers  when 
they  are  out  in  their  parts;  she  is  a  doctor,  an 
apothecary,  a  surgeon,  a  farrier,  a  carpenter,  a  mag¬ 


istrate,  a  lawyer ;  in  short,  she  daily  practises  every 
species  of  incongruity ;  corresponds  with  her  broth¬ 
er,  who  holds  the  first  post  in  the  empire,  with  au¬ 
thors,  with  philosophers,  with  Jews,  with  poets,  with 
her  son,  with  all  her  relatives,  and  j'et  appears  as  if 
she  had  her  time  a  burden  on  her  hands.” 

In  Diddrot’s  works  Is  found  a  sketch  of  Princess 
Daschkaw,  too  long  to  transcribe.  The  following  is 
an  extract  from  it :  “  Her  character  is  grave  ;  she 
speaks  our  language  fluently;  all  that  she  knows 
and  thinks  she  does  not  say,  but  what  she  says,  she 
says  simply  and  forcibly,  and  with  the  tone  of  truth. 
She  has  a  heart  lacerated  by  misfortune,  and  ex¬ 
hibits  a  decision  and  grandeur  in  her  ideas,  as  well 
as  boldness  and  pride  In  her  mode  of  thinking. 
There  Is  in  her,  also,  I  am  convinced,  a  profound 
spirit  of  rectitude  and  of  dignity.”  But  it  would  be 
a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  an  accurate  description 
of  her  character.  The  writer  already  quoted  pro¬ 
nounces  it  impossible.  “  Such  are  her  peculiarities 
and  inextricable  varieties  that  the  result  would  on^ 

appear  like  a  wisp  of  human  contradictions . It 

seems  to  me  she  would  be  most  in  her  element 
at  the  helm  of  the  state,  or  generalissimo  of  the 
army,  or  farmer-general  of  the  empire.  In  fact,  she 
was  bom  for  busmess  on  a  grand  scale,  —  which  is 
far  from  irreconcilable  with  the  life  of  a  woman 
who  at  eighteen  headed  a  revolution,  and  who,  for 
twelve  years  afterwards,  governed  an  aciulemy  of 
arts  and  sciences.” 

Princess  Daschkaw  survived  her  son,  and  died  at 
Moscow  on  the  4th  January,  1810. 


A  STORY  OF  NO  MAN’S  LAND. 

I. 

The  New  Forest  is  almost  the  only  large  district 
left  in  England  which  has  not  been  invaded  by  the 
nineteenth  century.  You  may  drive  or  ride  for 
miles  over  thousands  of  acres,  and  find  the  country 
in  exactly  the  same  state  that  it  was  left  by  the  Nor¬ 
man  kings ;  the  roads  are  probably  a  good  deal  bet¬ 
ter,  and  the  poachers  use  guns  instead  of  bows  and 
arrows;  but  except  In  these  particulars,  the  same 
wide  commons  stretch  bleak  and  bare,  with  here 
and  there  a  withered  stump  by  a  sullen,  black,  bog¬ 
gy  pool,  succeeded  ^  beautiful  knolls  where  the  tsdl 
deer,  whom  the  “  Conqueror  loved  as  if  he  were 
their  father,”  enjoy  themselves  as  then,  with  pictu¬ 
resque  oaks  and  beautiiul  green  hollies  dotted  about 
as  in  a  park,  fixim  amongst  which  William  Rufus 
might  ride  out  without  any  sense  of  incongruity; 
while  old  Perkins,  who  carried  the  King’s  body  In  a 
cart  to  Winchester,  lived  in  just  such  a  mud  hovel, 
dressed  in  much  such  a  dark  “  surplice  ”  (smock 
frock)  and  leathern  leggings  as  his  descendant  who 
now  inhabits  the  same  spot,liaving  neither  risen  nor 
fallen  in  the  scale  during  almost  eight  hundred  years. 
The  very  tongue  has  hardly  changed ;  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  lingers  fondly  there. 

The  population  is  a  very  lawless  one,  living,  like 
their  ancestors,  on  wood-etealing  and  poaching ;  and 
of  all  the  lawless  parts,  a  district  called  No  Alan’s 
Land  stands  pre-eminent.  The  old  Spartans,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  considered  theft  was  not  a  fault  unless  it  were 
found  out :  No  Man’s  Land  thought  the  same.  Their 
very  houses  were  stolen  from  the  waste  and  built  on 
the  stolen  soil ;  their  cows  and  sheep,  and  pigs  and 
geese,  fed  on  the  commons  whence  came  their  peat 
fuel,  and  there  was  not  a  shilling  of  rent  for  any¬ 
thing  paid  by  the  whole  community.  The  late 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  tens  how,  when 
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riding  with  the  ranger  (a  good,  easy  man)  over 
these  paits,  they  both  took  notice  of  a  remarkably 
fine  oak.  Three  or  four  days  after  they  again  passed 
the  place ;  the  tree  was  gone,  trunk,  branches,  —  not 
a  trace  of  any  kind  was  left.  Hardly  any  notice 
was  taken :  it  was  considered  the  custom  of  the 
country,  though  many  horses  and  carts  must  have 
been  required  to  carry  it  away. 

Every  mud  cottage  stood  separate.  In  the  whole 
hamlet  there  were  not  three  dwellings  together. 
Mud  has  not  a  tempting  sound,  but  it  is,  in  fact, 
very  comfortable  wear,  warm  in  winter,  cool  in  sum¬ 
mer;  and  standing,  as  many  of  them  did,  in  their 
own  little  orchards  and  brilliant  gardens,  they  were 
much  more  picturesque  and  pleasant  than  the  hid¬ 
eous  red  boxes,  with  blue  slate  roofs,  thin  as  paper, 
that  are  suceeeding  them.  The  most  substantial  and 
prettiest  of  them  ml  belonged  to  the  parish  clerk ;  it 
possessed  a  second  story,  and  was  partly  built  of 
brick ;  for  Silas  Russell  was  a  consiaerable  man  in 
those  parts, — “a  rich, fellow  enough,  and  a  fellow 
who  had  had  losses,  and  one  who  had  two  gowns.” 
He  lived  nearly  two  miles  from  the  little  village 
church,  but  as  he  was  the  only  man  in  the  hamlet 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment  who  could  read,  there 
had  been  no  choice  in  the  matter.  He  was  as  proud 
of  his  rare  accomplishment  as  Bcauclerc  hinisclt;  and 
as  knowledge  was  power  even  in  No  Man’s  Land,  he 
was  greatly  considered  for  it.  His  house  stood  on 
the  edge  of  a  little  hill  sheltered  from  the  north,  with 
an  orchard  of  merries  (the  little  black  cherry)  about 
it,  and  a  passion-flower  trained  over  the  front,  for 
the  climate  is  almost  as  mild  as  Devonshire  ;  while 
the  little  garden  made  a  gorgeous  show  in  June,  with 
great  red  peonies,  blue  larkspurs,  and  golden  mari¬ 
golds. 

It  was  Sunday  midday,  and  he  and  his  grand¬ 
daughter  were  just  returning  from  the  “  berrin  ”  of 
his  old  wife.  He  did  not  speak,  and  Rachel,  always 
rather  afraid  of  him,  dared  not  begin.  At  last  they 
reached  the  door ;  the  empty  house-place  seemed  to 
strike  cold  on  the  old  man,  — the  vacant  chimney- 
corner  where  they  two  had  sat  opposite  each  other 
for  so  many  years,  and  he  spoke  out,  but  it  was  not 
a  sentimental  grief.  “  Eh,  but  she  were  fallen  away 
to  nothing ;  she  var  a  perfec’  notamy.  ‘  Small  heft 
shall  I  be  to  carry  to  the  lictun,’  says  she ;  and  she 
var  that  sure.  But  it  were  a  fine  berrin,  chile,  and 
a  sight  of  voke,  and  they  all  spoke  as '  how  she  were 
a  terriable  good  woman.” 

And  so  poor  old  Lizzie’s  funeral  oration  was  done. 

Rachel  Russell  was  a  very  pretty  girl,  of  the  type 
common  in  those  parts,  small  and  well-made,  with 
delicate,  refined  features,  and  what  would  be  called 
elegance  in>  another  class  in  all  her  motions  and 
looks.  She  was  an  orphan.  There  is  nothing  but 
association  in  names ;  no  high-born  sound  was  there 
to  any  one  who  heard  hers.  Russells  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  common  about  there,  and  no  one  saw  anything 
the  least  iilcongruous  in  dirty  old  Howard  the  black¬ 
smith,  or  Stanley  the  gypsy  tinker  in  the  lane. 

Old  Russell  was  exceedingly  particular  about  his 
grandchild ;  no  one  was  “  allowed  ”  about  the  place, 
and  it  was  so  lonely  that  his  task  would  have  seemed 
easy ;  but  as  when  a  flower  comes  out  in  the  forest, 
the  bees  appear  where  none  were  to  be  seen  before, 
so  if  there  is  a  pretty  girl,  those  ne’er-do-weels  young 
men  will  find  her  out;  and  poor  Russell  was  sadly 
ut  about  It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  him,  in  his 
orror  at  the  species,  that  they  were  necessary  to 
replenish  the  supply  of  old  ones,  who  alone  he 
thought  worthy  to  inherit  the  earth. 


Their  nearest  neighbor  was  an  old  woodcutter,  a 
widower,  whose  children  had  all  left  him  except  the 
youngest,  Maurice.  He  was  a  tall,  well-grown  strip¬ 
ling,  about  one-and-twenty,  with  a  pleasant  face,  not 
in  the  least  handsome ;  with  a  keen  eye  for  a  stag, 
and  the  fleetest  ninner  in  the  parish.  He  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  help  his  father  in  the  wood,  and  if  they  both 
combined  less  lawful  callings  with  their  nominal  one, 
No  Man’s  Land  did  not  think  the  worse  of  them. 
Old  Lizzie  Russell  had  been  very  fund  of  the  striv¬ 
ing  woman  who  had  died  of  hard  work,  and  Maurice 
and  Rachel  had  known  each  other  from  babies; 
many  were  the  wood-pigeons’  eggs,  the  feathers  of 
woodpecker  and  jay,  th.at  were  among  her  treasures 
in  those  old  days.  And  now,  if  he  met  her  comiim 
home  with  a  bundle  from  the  shop,  four  miles  on, 
there  was  no  harm  in  his  carrying  it  for  her,  or  in 
his  helping  with  a  yoke  of  water  from  the  little  well 
at  the  bottom  of  the  steep  orchard  ;  for  he  had  been 
scarcely  allowed  to  eome  within  the  house  since  the 
old  woman’s  death.  Everything  looked  fair  for  the 
air ;  he  had  never  spoken  a  word  of  love  to  her, 
owever,  they  were  still  on  their  old  friendly  foot¬ 
ing,  and  old  Silas,  who  did  not  like  the  prospect  of 
losing  hb  grandchild,  could  not  have  objected  in  the 
long  run,  when  —  there  was  a  sudden  change  in  the 
Government,  the  Ministry  resigned,  and  a  number 
of  great  people  went  in  and  out,  with  whom  Mau¬ 
rice  and  Rachel  did  not  seem  at  first  sight  to  have 
much  to  do.  There  are  many  clever  books  written 
to  prove  what  small  causes  led  to  great  events ;  un 
verre  dCean  turned  out  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
and  changed  the  fete  and  policy  of  Europe.  My 
great  work  shows  that  great  things  have  a  multitude 
of  small  tails  which  they  know  nothing  about 
Among  a  number  of  changes  and  cries  for  reform, 
there  had  been  an  outcry  about  the  malversations 
of  the  Forest.  The  old  ranger  was  dead,  and  the 
new  Ministry  appointed  a  fresh  one,  who  began  his 
reign  as  is  the  fashion  of  new  brooms.  The  keeper 
of  that  part  of  the  district  was  a  very  worthy  old 
butler  belonging  to  the  last  djTiasty,  who  never 
stirred  out  after  eight  o’clock,  and  knew  as  much 
about  woodcraft  as  a  cobbler. 

He  and  his  wife  lived  about  a  mile  and  a  half  far¬ 
ther  in  the  wood,  at  a  lodge  in  a  most  beautiful  situ¬ 
ation  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  country  for  miles 
round.  Great  sweeps  of  wood  alternating  with  wild 
heathery  commons  stretched  out  to  the  Channel, 
the  blue  sea  and  the  beautiful  lines  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  beyond,  —  “  the  Island,”  as  it  is  fondly  called, 
—  and  a  white  sail  like  a  gull’s  wing  here  and  there. 
It  was  surrounded  by  tufts  of  beech  and  holly  set 
on  the  short  green  sward,  the  boughs  from  which 
strewed  the  ground,  cut  in  winter  as  fodder  for  the 
deer,  who  loved  and  fremiented  the  spot,  and  were 
to  be  seen  flashing  in  and  out  of  the  glades  between 
the  groups  of  trees  which  are  scattered  about  as  in 
a  magnincent  park. 

On  this  pleasant  place  of  much  play  and  little 
work  came  the  terrible  shadow  of  reform.  But 
abuses  were  long-lived  in  those  days,  and  after 
much  talk  of  stricter  management,  in  a  little  while 
matters  subsided,  and  the  anticlimax  of  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  plans  of  improvement  was  that  the  under-keep¬ 
er  was  desired  to  take  an  assistant. 

He  was  not  long  in  appearing,  —  one  Ralph  Lev- 
erton,  the  son  of  a  small  farmer  a  few  miles  off, 
shrewdly  suspected  of  having  the  best  possible 
chance  of  circumventing  the  poachers  by  being  well 
practised  in  all  their  ways.  He  was  a  very  good- 
looking  fellow,  tall  and  straight,  with  curling  black 
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hair,  and  keen  e^ea ;  and  in  his  black  velveteen 
coat,  and  long  gaiters,  looked  the  very  ideal  of  a 
young  gamekeeper. 

He  was  known  to  most  in  the  village,  but  he  grad¬ 
uated,  as  it  were,  on  the  first  Sunday  after  his  ap¬ 
pointment,  when  the  congregation  were  much  dis¬ 
turbed  by  discussing  him  outside  in  the  church  porch, 
and  watching  within  how  he  joined  in  the  hymns. 

After  church  he  seemed  to  think  that  so  great  a 
man  might  pick  his  company;  and  as  Rachel  was 
decidedly  the  prettiest  girl  there,  he  joined  the  old 
clerk  at  the  first  stile,  ostensibly  to  inquire  about  a 
deer’s  run  near  the  .house,  and  walked  home  with 
them,  Rachel  keeping  shylv  by  her  grandfather  with 
her  prayer-book  wrapped  m  a  red  pocket-handker¬ 
chief.  The  old  man,  however,  did  not  ask  him  in 
when  they  reached  the  cottage,  and  rather  fought 
shy  of  his  new  acrjuaintance. 

After  that,  however,  Ralph  was  constantly  in  and 
out ;  sometimes  “  would  Master  Russell  give  him  a 
cup  of  mead,”  or  lend  him  a  hammer,  or  he  brought 
a  bit  of  newspaper,  only  three  weeks  old,  containing 
some  wonderim  battle  or  murder  for  the  erudite 
clerk. 

Rachel  did  not  much  like  him ;  but  she  was  very 
young  and  innocent ;  she  never  looked  forwards,  he 
rather  amused  her;  he  had  seen  the  great  world, 
had  been  even  as  far  as  “  Hampton,”  and  she 
thought  it  very  good-natured  of  him  to  look  in  on 
them. 

Maurice  had  been  away,  selling  wood  for  his  father, 
who  was  laid  up  with  the  rheumatics,  and  the  few 
times  he  had  been  near  the  clerk’s  house,  he  had  not 
“  chanced  ”  on  Leverton ;  but  one  day  when  he  came 
to  the  well  at  the  time  Rachel  generally  fetched  her 
water,  he  saw  Ralph  saunter  slowly  out  of  the  house, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  like  an  habitue,  and  go 
whistling  up  the  hill.  Poor  Maurice  was  dumfoun- 
dered ;  his  hoi)’  place,  where  he  was  scarcely  allowed 
to  enter,  to  be  profaned  by  such  a  man ;  for  Lever- 
ton’s  character  was  not  particularly  good ;  and  more¬ 
over,  he  regarded  the  ex-poacher  with  something  of 
the  feelii^  of  a  soldier  towards  a  deserter.  That 
evening  R^hel  did  not  come  to  the  well ;  probably 
Ralph  had  carried  her  water  for  her,  and  Maurice 
went  home  in  a  towering  rage. 

He  did  not  manage  to  see  her  for  the  next  few 
days,  while  he  was  nursing  his  wrath  to  keep  it  warm. 
At  last  one  evening  she  was  tripping  across  the  for¬ 
est,  the  nearest  way  home ;  there  was  no  path,  only 
the  aimless  tracks  of  the  cows  in  and  out  of  the  holly 
and  thorn  thickets,  and  round  the  great  beech  and 
oak ;  the  long  level  rays  of  the  sun  lay  on  the  tall 
fern,  and  touched  the  beautiful  green  mossy  trunks 
of  the  beech,  which  looked  like  velvet,  the  evening 
shadows  crept  in  and  out,  and  nothing  stirred  but  a 
squirrel,  chattering  at  her  as  she  passed,  or  the  rus¬ 
tle  of  the  carpet  of  dead  leaves  where  a  hind  stole 
away. 

Presently  she  heard  a  nearer  rustle,  and  turning, 
found  Maurice  at  her  side;  she  gave  him  such  a 
bright  look,  her  face  beamed  with  such  genuine 
pleasure,  that  his  wrath  subsided  at  once. 

“  Why,  Maurice,  where  ha’  ye  been  this  age,  like  ?  ” 
“  Out  o’  sight,  out  o’  mind,”  said  he,  sadly ;  “  you ’ve 
had  other  ^ings  to  mind  nor  mindin’  o’wne,  R^hel.” 
She  looked  up  surprised,  and  then  blushed  deeply  at 
the  expression  in  Maurice’s  face.  “  He ’s  abeen  in 
and  out,  out  and  in,  most  days,  I  da  know,  Rachel. 
I ’d  swaller  it,  and  never  miake  no  muoan,  but  that 
I  da  know  he  be  na  fit  for  thee ;  he  be  a  loose  hand, 
a  wild  chap  that  fears  neither  God  nor  man,  and  he 


means  no  good  by  thee.  Tain’t  ’cause  I  hate  one  aa 
have  atumed  on  his  own  trade,  darling ;  there ’s  deep¬ 
er  wrong  nor  thissen ;  ask  them  as  da  know  Ralph 
Leverton.  Do  ve  love  un,  Rachel,  dear  ?  ”  he  said, 
tenderly  and  sadly.  “  I  ha’  little  to  offer,  heaven  do 
know ;  but  I  ha’  loved  thee  ever  sin’  thon  werst  so 
high,  wid  all  my  soul,  and  all  my  strength.  I ’ve 
never  alooked  at  ere  a  lass  only  thee.  I ’d  twoil  all 
a  man  mid  to  make  thine  a  happy  life,  —  God  bless 
thee.” 

In  her  sudden  terror,  she  sat  down  where  she  stood, 
among  the  fern,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 
As  Maurice  had  been  speaking,  she  remembered 
her  first  instinctive  repugnance  to  Leverton;  that 
strange  power  by  which  natures  perfectly  innocent 
and  ignorant  of  evil  detect  by  instinct  what  more 
practised  minds  often  miss ;  as  if  endowed  with  an 
additional  sense  for  their  preservation,  if  they  would 
but  listen  to  it.  Leverton  had  unconsciously  modi¬ 
fied  his  ordinary  bold,  reckless  look  and  manner 
when  he  came  near  her  gentle  purity,  as  you  would 
hardly  speak  harshly  to  a  fawn,  and  her  fint  impres¬ 
sion  had  worn  off. 

A  very  wise  woman  once  said  that  she  often  al¬ 
tered  her  first  impression  of  a  person ;  that  as  she 
knew  more  of  a  character,  she  modified  her  opinion 
very  much,  but  that  she  always  came  back  to  the 
first,  when  the  mind  had  been  quite  unprejudiced, 
and  the  instinct,  which  is  far  stronger  in  women  than 
men,  had  had  fair  play. 

Poor  Rachel’s  cogitations  were  not  so  abstruse, 
though  they  came  to  the  same  end.  She  instinc¬ 
tively  felt  that  what  Maurice  said  was  true ;  she 
remembered  her  early  impression  against  Leverton ; 
could  it  be  possible  that  she  could  care  for  this  man  ? 
Then  came  up  before  her  the  frank,  hearty  nature 
that  was  standing  near  her,  the  loving  and  tender 
hand  which  had  always  been  helpful  in  her  little 
perplexities,  and  the  tears  began  to  start  through 
her  fingers.  It  took  a  long  time,  or  it  seemed  so  to 
him,  for  her  little  mind,  so  unpractised  in  reading 
its  own  or  others’  emotions,  to  get  so  far ;  and  poor 
Maurice  standing  on  thorns  watching  her,  and  at 
last  seeing  her  tears,  thought  it  was  aU  up  with  him 
and  turned  away  with  a  sort  of  smothered  groan. 

“  Good  by,  Rachel,”  he  said,  and  he  swore  with¬ 
in  himself  (though  in  his  rude  chivalry  he  thought 
it  unmanly  to  threaten  her  with  it),  that  he ’d  “  ’ust 
next  day.” 

“  Bide,  Maurice,  bide,”  cried  Rachel,  leaping  np 
in  terror,  “  I  carena  naught  for  von  man.”  “  But 
then  you  care  naught  for  me  either,  Rachel,  I’m 
feared,”  answered  Maurice  with  a  bound  back  to 
her  side ;  but  his  arm  round  her  waist  certainly  be¬ 
lied  him.  Rachel,  however,  did  not  push  it  away ; 
on  the  contrary,  she  lifted  up  her  little,  shy,  blush¬ 
ing,  tearful  face  for  him  to  kiss,  —  at  least  that  was 
the  result,  the  first  he  had  ever  given  her ;  and  then 
the  two  sauntered  together  into  paradise,  through 
that  open  door  still  left  for  poor  scrubby  earth,  as 
some  people  consider  it 

Then  Rachel  crept  quietly  i  home,  and  was  per¬ 
fectly  unconscious  of  her  grandfather’s  remarks,  an¬ 
swering  yes  or  no  at  random  all  the  evening,  “  for 
the  beating  of  her  own  heart  was  all  the  sound  she 
heard,”  while  she  lived  that  one  hour  over  and  over 
again. 

Leverton  was  not  long  in  finding  out  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  her  manner,  ^e  had  never  shown  him 
anything  more  than  simple  civility,  but  now  she 
looked  fluttered  instead  of  amused  when  he  came 
into  the  house,  and  he  very  soon  guessed  the  cause. 
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Next  he  dwged  her  fiwtstepe,  and  found  the  two  to¬ 
gether.  Maurice  had  been  worinng  hard  to  find 
aome  settled  occupation,  when  he  thought  he  might 
go  to  the  old  clerx  with  a  better  chance  of,  success. 
One  evening  Raehel  heard  his  low  whistle  near  the 
cottage  and  stole  out  to  hear  news  of  his  plans, 
llje^ingered  just  a  little  too  long  at  the  edge  of  the 
orchard, l>idding  good  by  a  little  too  often,  for  Lev- 
erton  passed  by  the  edge  of  the  wood  and  seowlod 
like  the  fiend  at  the  si^t  of  Adam  and  Eve.  He 
went  immediately  by  the  back  of  the  house  in  to  the 
old  clerk. 

“  Do  ye  know  where  be  Rachel  at  this  minit.  Mas¬ 
ter  Russell  ?  that  young  scoundrel  Maurice  and  she 
be  colloguing  in  the  or^at  at  the  stile.”  Old  Silas 
hobbled  out  in  time  to  see  the  parting,  and  when 
Rachel  turned  homeward  she  met  his  angry  growls, 
as  he  seized  her  arm  and  dragged  her  into  the  cot¬ 
tage,  vowing  that  Maurice  should  never  darken  his 
doorstep,  a  beggarly  fellow,  who  would  never  own 
naught ;  a  chap  as  were  no  use  to  nobody,  &c. 

Poor  Rachel  led  a  sad  time  of  it  Her  grand¬ 
father  hardly  let  her  go  out  of  his  sight  Leverton 
continued  to  frequent  the  house.  Rachel  had  till 
now  been  a  mere  plaything  for  a  spare  half-hour : 
his  inclination  for  ner  would  probably  have  died 
away  if  all  had  been  smooth,  but  it  became  veiy 
earnest  now  that  she  took  so  much  winning.  His 
whole  soul  was  bent  upon  catching  Maurice  in  some 
act  which  might  entail  a  long  imprisonment  upon 
him,  and  80  disppse  of  him  for  a  time.  He  hated 
him  as  an  overbearing  nature  detests  what  stands  in 
the  path  to  its  will. 

Maurice  had  kept  out  of  the  way  as  much  as 
possible  in  order  t^t  poor  Rachel  might  not  sufier, 
and  had  continued  his  earnest  search  for  permanent 
work  which  yet  should  not  take  him  out  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  (which  your  true  forest  autochthones  hate  like 
death).  One  fine  autumn  Sunday,  however,  he 
went  up  to  church,  keeping  rather  apart  from  the 
scattered  groups  out  of  the  different  cottages.  The 
church,  budt  of  flint  with  stone  quoins,  stood  on  a 
little  hill  apart  fixim  any  village,  with  some  beauti¬ 
ful  old  elms  and  picturesque  oaks  round  it.  The 
only  dwelling  in  sight  was  an  old  farm-house,  the 
remains  of  a  large  manor  which  had  belong^  to 
one  of  the  regicides,  who,  on  windy  nights,  without 
his  head  (I  suppose  as  an  appropriate  punishment, 
in  which  case  the  tradition  was  curious  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  feeling  in  England  at  the  time  of  his  death), 
drove  four  headless  horses  down  the  hollow  lane  to 
the  churchyard ;  he  was  not  pleasant  company*  to 
meet,  and  that  side  of  the  hill  had  rather  an  evil 
savor.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  ran  a  little  river 
.with  a  footbridge  across  it.  Beyond  lay  the  few 
fields  of  the  parsonage,  and  round  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  the  great  forest  folding  in  on  all  sides.  On 
week-da}'s,  it  was  a  most  soutary  place,  on  Sunday 
it  Mrved  as  the  rural  Pall  Mall  or  Hyde  Park; 
staid  old  laborers  who  never  met  on  other  days, 
interchange  the  gossip  of  the  week,  or  more  often 
sat  in  dignified  silence,  sunning  themselves  in  the 
porch.  The  ivy  which  covert  tower  and  walls 
with  a  thick  green  coa^  and  even  crept  through  the 
roof  and  hung  within  in  long  festoons  unminiuul  of 
rural  deans,  had  a  trunk  like  a  tree,  and  the  boughs 
stack  out  three  or  four  feet  from  the  wall.  It  was 
clipped  up  to  a  certain  height,  so  as  to  form  a  shel¬ 
ter  or  pent-house  from  the  rain  and  sun,  under 
which  stood  a  row  of  men  with  their  backs  leaning 
agunst  the  waU.  It  was  almost  as  great  an  orde^ 
for  a  young  girl  to  pass  this  raking  ^  of  eyes  into 


church,  as  for  the  squire’s  daughter  to  perform  her 
first  minuet  at  her  first  ball,  —  the  most  tremendous 
exaction  which  society  ever  made  on  a  modest  young 
girl 

Rachel  was  sitting  on  the  tombstone  of  her  grand¬ 
mother  (whom  she  sorely  missed).  In  a  quiet  part  of 
the  churchyard,  just  before  the  service,  whde  the 
old  clerk  was  busy  inside.  She  sat  sad  and  silent, 
playing  with  little  Reuben,  youngest  of  ten  boys  of 
one  of  her  few  acquaintances,  when  Maurice’s  voice 
sounded  close  to  her. 

“  She  var  a  good  friend  to  me,”  he  muttered, 
looking  at  the  grave;  then  turning  to  her,  »I’ve 
abrou|pit  thee  a  posy,  Rachel.  I  got  un  from  the 
squeer’s  gardener  (this  was  four  miles  away).  I 
dunna  knaw  what  name  thou  givest  they  flowers, 
but  my  mother  called  um  ‘  love  in  idles,’  ”  and  he 
put  a  bunch  of  purple  and  yellow  pansies  with  their 
velvet  leaves  into  W  hand.  She  looked  up  with  a 
bright  smile  and  a  blush,  said  nothing,  but  put  the 
flowers  into  her  bosom.  The  parson’s  bell  was  ring¬ 
ing,  and  with  Reuben  and  his  mother  she  follow^ 
the  congregation  who  trooped  in.  But  Leverton 
h{ul  seen  It  all,  and  as  he  followed  Maurice  into  the 
church,  he  said  in  a  loud  whisper,  so  that  all  the 
philosophers  of  the  porch  could  hear,  “  What,  he ’s 
afraid  now  of  going  after  the  stag  and  will  only 
run  after  the  women.”  Maurice  ground  his  teeth, 
but  did  not  turn. 

It  was  true  that  he  had  not  been  “  out  ”  for  a  long 
time,  bnt  not  with  the  Isast  idea  of  growing  steady, 
as  the  polite  world  may  suppose.  It  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  a  settled  state  of  society  to  realize  the 
feelinra  of  peasants  in  those  parts  in  those  days. 
The  Crown  is  such  an  extremely  impersonal  propri¬ 
etor,  its  rights  are  held  so  lightly,  its  duties  are  still 
less  considered ;  the  deer  are  such  thoroughly  wild 
animab,  that  the  land  seems  to  belong  to  no  one, 
and  to  be  of  use  to  nobody;  and  the  result  alto¬ 
gether  was  that  no  ^'oung  man’s  conscience  was  at 
all  more  hurt  by  going  out  after  the  deer  than  the 
Hon.  Mowbray  Flantagenet  sufiers  remorse  in  a 
Canadian  forest  going  after  an  elk.  It  was  a  trial 
of  skill  between  gentlemen  of  diflerent  professions ; 
if  the  poacher  caught  the  stag,  well ;  if  the  keeper 
circumvented  the  poacher,  it  was  fair  too,  if  not 
well. 

Silas  himself,  the  majestic  Silas,  though  as  an 
official  himself  he  had  a  natural  leaning  to  the  au¬ 
thorities,  would  just  as  soon  that  his  granddaughter 
should  nuury  a  poacher  as  a  keeper,  if  he  had  been 
as  well  doing ;  but  Maurice  just  “  scratted  along,” 
while  Leverton  had  eighteen  good  shillings  a  week 
and  a  house,  with  the  ^ance  of  better. 

Church  began,  but  Maurice  did  not  profit  greatly ; 
in  vain  the  clerk’s  periods  struck  hb  occupied  ear. 
Silas  was  particularly  great  to-day  in  certain  psalms 
where  he  could  sound  the  proper  plurab  “priest- 
eses  ”  and  “  beasteseS,”  in  their  place ;  there  was  a 
new  curate,  a  north  countryman,  and  he  had  been 
so  ill-advised  as  to  try  and  reform  these  peculiar 
terminations,  but  Silas  knew  better.  “  I  won’t  be 
put  down  by  nobody,  let  alone  by  he ;  why  I  dun- 
not  understan’  above  half  o’  what  he  do  say,  he  do 
talk  so  queer,  he  do ;  therefore  in  conscious  recti¬ 
tude  he  novt  rolled  them  out  with  redoubled  fervor. 

But  neither  thb  nor  the  psalmody  bad  any  effect 
on  Maurice.  Thu  greativ  resembled  the  comet, 
sackbut,  psaltery,  and  all  kinds  of  music  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  had  for  hb  private  enjoy¬ 
ment.  The  instruments  were  many  and  singular; 
so  were  the  minds  of  the  performers, — each  went  on 
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his  way  rwtcing,  qatte  regardless  of  any  one  ebe, 
with  wonderfbl  results,  'fte  curate  also  sometimes 
desired  one  spiritual  song,  the  choir  another,  and 
both  continued  their  separate  performance  at  the 
tops  of  their  voices,  till  the  strongest  had  it,  which 
was  of  course  the  choir,  numbers  against  authority. 

AH  this,  however,  was  lost  on  Maurice,  filled  wtth 
his  own  thoughts.  Where  he  sat  he  could  just  catch 
Rachel’s  pure  sweet  profile,  looking  very  pale,  but 
calm  and  still.  There  was  a  curious  old  corbel  over 
her  with  a  beautiful  head  upon  it;  almost  all  the 
rest  were  queer  grinning  apish  faces.  (By  what 
strange  rule  of  contraries  did  our  ancestors  put  such 
things  into  their  churches  ?)  It  was  evidently  the 
portrait  of  a  Queen,  —  the  companion,  a  Richara  11. 
sadly  mutilated,  was  still  decipherable,  —  but  Mau¬ 
rice  always  took  it  for  an  angel,  and  said  it  was  like 
Rachel,  and  his  prayer  that  day,  if  its  vague  long¬ 
ings  had  been  translated  into  words,  would  have 
read,  “  Sancte  Rachele,  ora  pro  me.” 

At  last  the  church  was  “  loosed.”  It  was  a  pretty 
sight  to  watch  the  little  rivulets  of  people  streaming 
in  their  difierent  directions,  over  green  field  and 


through  wooded  glade  home :  white  surplices  (the 
smock  frock)  and  red  cloaks  abounded ;  the  flat 
black  silk  hat,  however,  which  went  with  it  had 
even  here  disappeared  into  the  bonnet. 


That  evening  Maurice’s  fhther  began  upon  him 
about  the  “  powney  ” ;  she  was  “growing  too  old  for 
the  bavin  *  trade ;  and  ye. mid  get  me  another  in  no 
time,  Maurice,  if  ye  were  the  boy  ye  was,  and  had 
a  mind  to ’t.  There ’s  a  stag  of  prime,  to  be  found 
most  nights  now  by  the  Squab-hollow,  and  I’d 
acome  round  with  the  powney  for  to  carry  on  him 
whuom.” 

Perugino  makes  his  arch-tempter  in  the  Vatican 
fresco  a  very  reverend  old  man.  ffis  was  a  shrewder 
guess  at  human  nature  than  the  usual  form  given  to 
fliat  worthy ;  there  is  certainly  no  more  dangerous 
or  subtle  one ;  and  Maurice,  stung  in  the  morning 
by  Leverton’s  gibe,  and  under  the  sort  of  fascination 
which  makes  a  man  of  another  class  spend  the  day 
in  the  wet  reeds  after  a  wild  duck,  or  pay  £  1,000 
a  year  to  stalk  the  red  deer  in  the  Highlands,  con¬ 
sented  to  go.  For  a  fortnight  after,  however,  there 
was  a  great  down.^nr  of  rain,  and  the  nights  were 
dark;  moreover,  Maurice  was  not  anxious  to  go 
while  he  thought  Leverton  was  on  the  alert  At 
last,  one  night  the  moon  was  full,  the  rain  had  ceased, 
and  the  clouds  were  high,  but  they  went  drifting 
across  the  heavens  with  a  strong  wind  in  the  upper 
sky.  It  was  a  gusty,  wild-looking  night,  —  great 
fleecy  masses  of  enormous  size  careering  idong,  and 
makuig  the  moon  as  murky  at  times  as  if  there  were 
none,  Uiough  the  lower  sky  and  the  earth  were  very 
still  l\Iaurice  did  not  start  from  home ;  the  keep¬ 
ers  might  be  upon  his  trail,  so  he  walked  at  sunset 
across  the  forest  by  the  high  road,  and  as  soon  as 
night  fell,  beat  towards  the  haunt  of  the  stag  which 
he  had  marked  for  the  last  month.  He  passed  over 
hill  and  dale,  watching  the  moonlit  glaues,  and  the 
glancing  holly-bushes,  and  the  dark  masses  of  shade 
under  the  trees ;  and  though  without  troubling  him¬ 
self  much  about  the  picturesque,  there  was  a  keen 
sense  of  enjoyment  in  it.  At  last  stalking  cautious¬ 
ly  a  little  eminence  in  the  middle  of  an  open  heathy 
part,  which  the  wary  deer  had  chosen  for  his  bea- 
chamber,  in  order  to  be  able  to  see  all  around,  he 


caught  sight  of  the  branching  antlers  among  a  herd 
of  does.  He  dragged  himself  nearer  and  nearer 
still,  and  at  last  fired.  The  head  fell,  and  he  ran 
rapidly  up  the  hill,  the  hinds  racing  off  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  ;  he  took  out  his  knife  to  finish  the  poor  thing’s 
life,  and  begin  cutting  him  up,  when,  very  low  on 
the  still  night  breeze  came  the  bay  of  a  hoqnd. 

“  'They  ’ve  £^ot  the  bloodhound  out  after  me,”  thought 
Maurice,  with  a  thrill,  not  exaetty  of  terror,  though 
there  were  terrible  stories  tedd  of  the  hound,  and  he 
was  only  brought  out  on  great  occasions. 

'There  was  no  use  in  attempting  to  get  the  stag  off 
now ;  and  he  set  off  at  a  long  trot  towards  running 
water,  and  a  frequented  road  to  destroy  the  scent. 
He  ran  up  a  little  stream,  but  the  rain  had  filled  it, 
and  it  was  unpleasantly  deep,  and  prevented  his  get¬ 
ting  on.  He  passed  into  a  byre,  where  some  loan 
cows  had  been  driven  in,  for  the  same  reason  ;  still 
on  and  on,  for  he  could  hear  the  low  bay  of  the  hound 
growing  nearer  and  nearer ;  evidently  he  was  upon* 
the  scent,  and  was  summoning  his  master.  'The  per¬ 
spiration  ran  down  Maurice’s  face,  and  his  blood  cur¬ 
dled,  for  he  was  beginning  to  grow  faint  with  fatigue ; 
the  horrible  brute’s  dreaded  and  dreadful  voice  was 
the  only  sound  except  the  wind  that  reached  his  ear ; 
and  brides  the  physical  dread  of  being  tom  by  a 
beast,  which  even  a  brave  man  shrinks  from,  the 
thought  came  over  him  with  a  force  he  never  had 
felt  &fore,  that  if  ever  Leverton  caught  and  put  him 
in  prison,  what  a  chance  it  was  giving  him  with 
Rachel’s  grandfather;  and  he  ground  his  teeth  at 
his  own  folly.  He  might  have  thought  of  this  before, 
saj-s  a  sage  reader.  les,  but  Maurice  was  not  the 
first  or  the  last  young  man  who  has  eaten  sour  grapes, 
and  whose  teeth  have  been  consequently  set  on 
edge. 

His  strength  was  very  nearly  gone.  He,  the  swift- 
foot  of  the  village,  was  reduced  to  a  pace  that  a 
child  might  have  overtaken,  when  he  suddenly  re¬ 
membered  that  the  river  was  so  full  with  the  rain,  « 
that  it  could  not  be  crossed  save  at  the  bridge  far 
below ;  and  that,  if  he  could  but  jump  a  certain 
place  which  he  well  knew,  where  the  overarching 
banks  had  narrowed  the  channel,  he  should  be  safe 
for  a  time  from  the  human  part  of  his  pursuers.  No 
man  but  himself  he  knew  would  dare  such  a  leap, 
and  he  could  do  battle  with  the  beast  as  from  a  van¬ 
tage-ground.  He  felt  very  uncertain  whether  he 
could  cross  it  himself,  exhausted  as  he  was ;  but 
it  was  his  last  chance,  and  he  plunged  short  off  to 
the  right.  The  river  was  overflowing  its  banks  on 
either  side  ;  a  dark  mass  of  troubled  water,  bringing 
with  it  matted  clods  of  grass  and  boughs  of  trees 
broken  away  in  its  forest  course,  swept  past.  When 
it  reached  the  narrow,  it  foamed  and  tumbled  and 
swirled  into  whirlpools ;  the  ground  about  was  wet 
and  swampy  with  the  rain.  It  was  an  ugly  leap, 
and  Maunce  felt  that  if  he  missed  his  footing,  he 
must  be  lost ;  for  neither  man  nor  beast  could  live 
in  such  a  torrent.  He  had  generally,  too,  taken 
the  jump  from  the  other  side,  where  the  ground 
was  a  httle  the  highest;  here  he  would  have  to 
jump  up,  which  increas^  the  difficulty,  and  he 
stood  for  a  second  or  two  measuring  the  distance. 
The  night-wind  sighed  among  the  branches ;  every¬ 
thing  was  still  but  the  turbid  rushing  water.  He 
had  lost  time  by  ccuning  down  Aiat  way ;  he  must 
jump  or  be  taken. 

He  sprang  at  last  in  desperation.  The  ground 
was  so  soaked  that,  in  spite  of  the  run  which  he 
took,  he  had  hardly  any  impetus ;  he  caught  at  a 
sapling  as  his  foot  touched  the  o^er  ride ;  both  it 
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hardly  sensible  for  the  next  few  minutes;  and 
when  he  rose,  panting,  he  could  scarcely  bear  to  go 
near  the  foaming  brink  again ;  but  it  was  his  b^t 
hope,  and  he  ensconced  himself  in  the  roots  of  the 
beech,  with  his  gun  reversed  in  his  hand.  He  could 
hear  the  growl  of  the  hound,  now  on  the  crest  of  the 
knoll,  whence  he  had  just  himself  come  down  ;  the 
clouds  were  gathering  again  over  the  moon,  but 
enough  light  was  left  to  see  the  huge  and  dreaded 
brute  come  in  sight  at  his  slow,  unerring  trot,  and 
pause  on  the  edge  before  making  his  spring,  for  he 
saw  his  man.  N^ow  or  never.  As  he  sprang,  Mau¬ 
rice  aimed  a  tremendous  blow  at  him  with  the  butt- 
end  of  his  gun,  and  with  a  frightful  yell  he  fell  into 
the  boiling  seeUiing  whirlpool.  Maurice  shook  from 
head  to  foot  with  rage  and  fatigue,  and  a  sort  of 
misery  at  his  deed  ;  his  sportsman  nature  could  not 
bear  to  have  killed  a  dog  as  he  would  a  wild  beast ; 
it  was  a  sort  of  high  treason  in  woodcraft  ;  and  be¬ 
sides,  he  remembered  how  Rachel  used  to  fondle 
him.  The  deg  never  reappeared,  and  sadly  he 
turned  home,  ^tsore  and  completely  beat. 

His  father,  who  had  gone  out  with  the  “  pow- 
ney,”  had  reached  home  oefore  him,  and  was  anx¬ 
iously  on  the  watch.  When  the  keepers  came  up 
to  the  house,  both  father  and  son  were  in  bed ;  but, 
although  Leverton  felt  certain  that  Maurice  was  the 
culprit,  no  one  had  seen  him,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  evidence  against  him ;  and  as  Leverton 
had  taken  the  dog  without  leave,  he  was  not  anx¬ 
ious  to  make  much  fiiss  about  its  death,  lest  the 
blame  should  fall  on  him.  So  the  thing  blew  over, 
but  he  hated  Maurice  all  the  worse  for  the  failure 
of  his  night’s  work. 

It  had  been  a  great  lesson  for  Maurice  himself. 
He  began  to  mistrust  his  father,  to  see  that  whatever 
,  might  he  the  abstract  right  and  wrong  of  poaching, 
it  never  would  enable  him  to  win  R^hcl,  and  that 
he  was  playing  his  rival’s  game  with  the  old  clerk 
most  satisfactorily.  Regular  work  was  slack,  but  to 
keep  himself  out  of  mischief,  he  hired  himself  as 
carekeeper  to  a  farmer  four  miles  off,  and  the  winter 
passed  quietly  away.  He  was  now  hardly  ever  at 
home,  for  he  was  off  by  daylight  and  home  long 
after  dark ;  but  somehow  Leverton  was  convinced 
that  he  and  Rachel  met  if  only  for  a  minute  at  a 
rime. 

With  all  his  care  he  could  not  come  upon  them, 
but  sometimes  she  looked  a  little  brighter,  and  her 
steps  were  more  light,  and  then  Leverton,  whose 
senses  were  sharpened  by  jealousy,  could  have  told 
pretty  nearly  to  an  hour  when  they  had  come  to¬ 
gether. 

It  was  a  long  and  hard  winter  to  poor  Rachel,  but 
spring  came  at  last,  and  Maurice’s  six  months  were 
over ;  his  master  wanted  him  no  more,  and  he  re- 
tumcid  home  for  a  rime. 

it  was  a  beautiful  May.  The  apple  and  cherry 
orchards  were  sheets  of  blossom.  May  and  yellow 
broom  and  “  fuzzen  ”  scented  the  air,  the  ground 
was  a  perfect  carpet  of  anemones,  blue  harebells, 
and  primroses, 

“  While  the  blackbird  and  the  thrush, 

Good  morrow  said  from  brake  and  bosh,” 

and  Maurice  and  Rachel,  like  the  birds,  could  not 
but  be  glad  too  in  their  spring,  and  feel  convinced 
that  all  must  go  right  with  their  love.  “  Look  at 
yon,”  he  said,  as  they  stood  hand  in  hand  one  day, 


“under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale.”  He  pointed  to 
a  chaffinch  flying  with  a  long  straw  in  its  beak  to 
make  its  nest.  “  They ’ve  a-had  a  hard  winter  too, 
but  it  be  all  acome  right  with  um,  and  they’re 
abuilding  their  nesteses  as  we  shall  soon  oum,  Ra¬ 
chel.”  She  smiled  a  happy  smile  and  turned  to  ga 
“  What  art  thou  adoin’  of  to-morrow  ?  ”  said  Mau¬ 
rice  ;  “  art  ingoing  to  Mrs.  Strange’s  ?  ”  “  No,  not 
to-morrow,  on”y  Tnursday.”  “  And  what  time  wilt 
thou  be  acoming  whuom,  for  my  feyther  be  awork- 
in'  up  by  Longdean,  and  I  alius  come  back  that  way 
if  so  bo  I  can.  I  love  the  grove,  and  I ’d  be  there 
to  take  thee  back  at  any  rime  thou  bidd’st.”  They 
settled  the  hour,  and  she  tripped  off  home.  There 
had  been  another  listener. 

On  Thursday  Rachel  made  good  haste  with  her 
work ;  Mrs.  Strange  had  never  known  her  so  anx¬ 
ious  to  have  done.  She  was  rather  a  fussy  old  body, 
however,  and  it  was  past  five  before  iW-hel  was 
able  to  get  away.  She  had  flurried  hei^lf  by  her 
haste,  and  only  breathed  freely  when  she  came  to 
the  grove  of  tall  beech. 

The  beauty  of  the  forest  in  spring  is  indescrib¬ 
able  :  the  sort  of  pink  bloom  on  the  oak  before  the 
leaves  come  out,  the  bright  green  of  the  young 
beech-buds  just  bursting,  the  emerald  moss  and  the 
curled  bracken  before  it  opens,  looking  like  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  bishop’s  croziers ;  nothing  else  grows  under 
a  beech,  but  wherever  there  is  an  opening,  there 
lies  a  whole  garland  of  flowers,  rare  orchises,  and 
crowfoot  and  violets,  and  tall  thorns  covered  with 
showers  of  bloom  crowning  the  whole.  It  was  here 
that  Maurice  had  met  her  nearly  two  years  before, 
and  told  her  that  he  loved  her ;  and  for  some  time 
she  was  so  occupied  with  her  own  thoughts,  that  she 
did  not  find  the  time  long.  At  last  it  grew  quite 
late,  there  was  no  Maurice,  the  shadows  began  to 
creep  fast  under  the  trees,  the  sun  was  almost  down, 
and  she  was  growing  nervous,  when  she  saw  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cows  on  their  leisurely  road  home,  poking 
their  noses  into  a  thicket  not  far  off,  snuffing  the 
ground,  galloping  off  again,  and  returning  to  look 
once  more,  as  is  the  manner  of  cows,  who  are  very 
curious  by  nature.  She  could  see  the  herd-boys, 
trying  to  get  them  home,  at  last  go  and  examine  for 
themselves,  and  heard  their  cries  of  wonder ;  one 
raced  off  to  the  nearest  cottage,  the  smallest,  little 
Reuben,  saw  her  and  ran  up,  great  in  his  impor¬ 
tance  at  having  a  story  to  telL 

“  O  Rachel,  it ’s  blood,  there ’s  quite  a  pool  of 
blood,  and  it’s  all  trampled  and  tom  round,  only 
p’raps  the  cows  has  made  that ;  and  Rachel,  Tom 
says  that  both  Leverton  and  Maurice  is  missin’  sin’ 
yesterday  evening’.  The  keeper  was  a  callin’  of 
him  all  about  the  village  to-day,  and  old  Master 
Level  wanted  Maurice  badly,  for  the  woo<l-cuttin’ 
could  na  be  finished  without  he.”  Rachel  sat  down 
in  mute  terror,  too  miserable  even  to  think  out  her 
own  thought  Tom  was  not  long  in  returning ;  that 
part  of  the  wood  was  very  unfrenuented,  but  there 
was  a  sort  of  path  not  far  beyonu,  and  he  overtook 
some  men  going  home  from  their  work,  one  with 
his  fork  over  his  shoulder.  It  was  growing  almost 
too  dusk  to  see  footmarks,  but  a  little  moon  was  ris¬ 
ing,  and  they  could  just  see  by  it  and  the  waning 
sunlight  traces  of  broken  boughs  and  fern  where 
something  had  been  dragged  along ;  a  sullen  little 
dark  bo^j'  pool  lay  in  uic  heather  just  outside  the 
farthest  trees,  and  thither  the  tracks  led. 

'The  woodmen  began  to  tear  down  pieces  of  bark 
and  light  them,  and^a  number  of  flaming  torches 
were  soon  moving  about  round  the  pool.  How  does 
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news,  particularly  bad  news,  travel  so  fast  ?  there 
were  now  fifteen  or  twenty  men  about,  coming  from 
all  sides ;  a  discovery  of  this  kind  seems  to  be  per¬ 
ceived  long  distances  off  as  vultures  scent  a  dead 
body.  They  began  with  their  rude  pieces  of  stick 
to  sound  the  ill-looking  pool,  blacA  with  peaty  soil. 

Poor  Rachel  could  not  stir:  she  watched  the 
glancing  lights,  the  dark  forma  in  and  out  among 
the  giant  trunks,  the  red  glare  on  the  water,  as  if 
it  were  not  a  horrible  reality,  but  only  a  picture. 
Little  Reuben  had  taken  his  stand  on  a  bank  com¬ 
manding  both  positions;  the  men  had  abused  him 
for  getting  between  their  legs  in  his  vehement  curi¬ 
osity,  and  he  now  acted  as  telegraph  to  Rachel, 
who  had  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  besides, 
where  she  sat  could  hardly  see  what  was  doing. 
“  Master  Tomkins  says  as  how  he  feels  summat, — 
no,  ’t  ain’t  only  a  log  ” ;  then  a  dead  silence,  and  the 
gesticulating  little  arms  rose  again.  “  They 've 
afound  un,  they ’ve  afound  un  ” ;  found  him,  found 
whom  ?  —  Rachel’s  heart  stood  still,  “  011  1  not  him, 
not  Maurice,  good  God,  not  him  1  ”  Then  she  felt 
as  if  she  were  praying  for  the  death  of  another  man, 
and  besides  was  it  not  better  that  he  were  the 
murdered  than  the  murderer  ? 

Her  suspense  seemed  to  make  her  live  hours  in 
the  minutes  that  passed,  before  the  boy  who  had 
gone  down,  in  bis  mad  excitement,  to  the  pond 
again  to  see  for  himself,  rushed  back  to  her. 

It  was  neither  Maurice  nor  Leverton,  no  one 
knew  the  lace,  —  it  was  a  stranger’s. 

ui. 

“  The  crowner  sat  upon  the  body,”  but  he  did 
not  elicit  much.  There  was  a  vague  rumor  of  a 
man  of  the  same  height  and  appearance  having 

been  seen  at  - ,  ten  miles  off,  but  it  was  a 

thriving  and  fiequented  port,  where  many  strangers 
came  and  went,  and  nothing  followed  from  the  clew. 
Old  Level  knew  nothing  of  his  son. 

A  night  or  two  afterwards,  however,  Rachel  was 
sitting  sadly  at  the  foot  of  her  little  bed ;  the  moon 
threw  the  shadow  of  the  quarries  of  the  window- 
panes  over  her,  not  a  breath  stirred,  when  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  thin  gravel  was  thrown  gently  against  the 
window.  She  looked  out ;  a  dark  figure  was  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  moonlight,  and  she  flew  down  stairs  and 
gently  opened  the  door.  Maurice  was  leaning  sadly 
against  the  doorpost,  but  at  the  sight  of  her  he 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  forget  his  troubles,  and 
snatching  hold  of  her  he  covered  her  with  kisses. 

“  O  Maurice,”  she  whispered,  as  he  drew  her 
into  the  little  orchard,  where  they  could  see  all 
round,  “  what  has  thee  done  ?  Where ’s  Lever- 
ton  ?  ” 

,  “  Dost  ask  first  for  him,  lass  ?  ”  he  answered  sadly. 
“  lie ’s  all  right,  for  aught  I  know.” 

“  Dear,  thee  should  remember  neighbors  say  thou 
hadst  killed  he,  or  he  thee,  or  both  yon  stranger.” 

“  Nay,  I  know  naught  o’  any  stranger,  nor  o’  Lev¬ 
erton  either.  He ’s  a-hiding,  watching  for  me,  I  ’ll 
be  bound ;  he ’ve  agot  what  ’ll  send  me  to  prison 
any  dapr.  I  were  a-coming  home  ’cross  the  beech 
grove,  just  awhistlin’  and  thinking  o’  thee,  when  I 
cum  across  a  snare  and  a  hare  in  it.  I  never  laid 
it,  Rachel.  I’d  aswore  for  thy  sake  to  give  up 
poaching,  but  flesh  and  blood  cannot  stand  a  hare  in 
one ’s  path,  and  a’  took  it  out ;  when  out  lept  Lever- 
ton  and  dree  more.  He  could  n’t  beat  me  running,” 
he  said,  with  a  bit  of  his  old  smile ;  “  but,  there  ne 
has  his  proof.  I’d  to  to  prison  an  it  would  win 
thee,  but  thy  grandfather  would  alius  be  acasting  it 


up  to  me ;  and  I ’m  acum  to  tell  thee  thou  ’rt  fi%e,” 
and  he  shook  With  his  own  deep  sob.  “  'Thou  must 
na  think  o’  one  as  will  not  know  where  to  lay  his 
head.” 

“  Nay,”  said  Rachel,  very  quietly  and  steailily,  I 
“I’m  troth-plighted  to  thee,  Maurice.  I  feel  all 
one  as  if  we  were  married  i’  Summerhurst  Church. 

I  ’ll  not  leave  loving  thee  nor  forsake  thought  of  thee 
till  death  do  us  part.  If  thou  ’st  courage  to  wait, 
come  and  seek  when  the  storms  be  overpast,  and 
thou  ’It  find  me  the  same.” 

He  took  her  in  his  arms  again.  “  Thou  ’rt  true 
and  holy,  like  the  angel  in  the  church,  Rachel,  and  ' 
I ’m  na  worthy  o’  thee.  God  bless  thee  and  reward  \ 
thee.” 

As  they  stood  under  the  fruit-trees  the  white  pet¬ 
als  showered  on  them  like  snow  in  the  light  breeze ; 
their  hopes  seemed  falling  as  fast  under  the  moon¬ 
light,  which  looked  tranquilly  down  on  their  sorrow. 

“  Art  thou  safe  here  ?  ”  said  Rachel,  at  length. 

“  No ;  I  mun  be  gone,”  he  answered,  peering  anx¬ 
iously  round.  “Leverton  will  leave  no  stun  un¬ 
turned  to  catch  me,  and  he  ’ll  seek  me  sooner  here 
nor  anywhere.  God  bless  thee,  darling,  true  heart 
and  brave”;  and  he  disappeared  in  the  shadow  of  I 
the  great  trees.  I 

A  woman’s  share  in  such  partings  is  much  the  { 
hardest ;  a  man  has  to  do  battle  with  life,  and  can-  I 
not  brood  over  his  sorrows,  while  with  her  “  it  walks 
up  and  down  with  her,  sits  with  her,  lies  in  her  bed, 
and  talks  with  her.”  As  she  crept  up  stairs  she  felt 
stunned.  Her  life  had  made  a  plunge,  indeed  ;  she 
felt  ten  years  older  than  four  short  days  ago.  Lever¬ 
ton  had  altogether  vanished.  The  nine  dap’  wonder 
of  the  murder  and  the  disappearance  of  the  two 
young  men  died  away;  the  rather  stolid  life  of  No 
Man’s  Land  did  not  trouble  itself  about  anj-thing  for 
very  long,  and  except  to  his  father  and  Rachel,  poor 
Maurice  was  as  if  he  had  never  been.  'Die  dap  went 
on  long  and  drearily  to  her.  No  one  can  conceive 
the  utter  solitude  of  an  outlying  cottage  in  so  thinly 
peopled  a  district,  and  “  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
little  white  hen,”  Rachel  thought  sometimes  she 
should  have  gone  out  of  her  mind. 

Maurice  gave  no  sign ;  he  could  neither  read  nor 
write.  The  posts  were  slow  and  uncertain  in  those 
days,  and  rarely  used.  Rachel  herself  could  not 
wnte,  and  only  “  read  in  Bible  and  Prayer-Book.” 
Any  one  who  has  had  much  Intercourse  with  the 
poor  knows  how,  in  almost  every  family,  there  has 
been  a  lost  one,  never  heard  of  since  his  departure 
into  the  wide  world,  and  expected  vainly  and  pa¬ 
tiently,  sometimes  “  a  matter  o’  fifty  year.” 

At  the  end  of  about  three  years  there  was  a  dull 
booming  of  cannon  heard  from  Hurst  Castle  Ports¬ 
mouth,  wherever,  in  short,  there  were  forts  in  reach, 
and  a  vehement  ringing  of  bells  at  church,  where 
they  heard  there  had  been  “  a  famous  victory  ” ; 
and  later  more  guns  and  more  ringing  for  the  peace 
after  it.  Also,  six  weeks  after,  the  only  result  of  it 
that  seemed  much  to  concern  No  Man’s  Land,  viz. 
Leverton’s  appearance.  He  had  been  seized  by  a 
press-gang  he  said,  and  sent  off  immediately  to  a 
distant  station,  and  only  released  when  both  ships 
and  men  were  disbanded. 

A  few  dap  after  he  appeared  at  the  clerk’s. 
Unwelcome  as  he  was  to  Rachel,  she  could  not 
refuse  a  greeting  and  congratulation  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  particularly  as  he  looked  ill  and  worn 
and  depreesed.  He  seemed  to  have  some  incom- 

Erehensible  pleasure  in  coming,  for  he  would  sit  an 
our  or  two  at  a  time  without  speaking  in  the 
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chimney-corner,  smoking  with  old  Sila^.  Rachel  at 
first  nsM  always  to  leave  the  room,  but  as  he  nei¬ 
ther  spoke  to  her  nor  looked  at  her,  and  hardly 
seemea  conscious  of  her  presence,  she  soon  went  on 
with  her  ironing  or  her  cooking  as  if  he  were  not 
there.  She  had  some  sort  of  soothing  influence 
over  him,  however,  though  she  did  not  know  it ;  if 
she  stayed  long  away  he  grew  restless  and  uneasy. 
He  said  he  was  too  ill  to  take  to  keepering  again, 
even  if  there  had  been  a  place  vacant  Altogether 
it  was  hardly  possible  to  recognize  the  high-spirited, 
overbearing  Ralph  in  the  simnt,  almost  sullen,  de¬ 
pressed  man.  Rachel  was  surprised  that  people 
did  not  remark  it,  but  he  exerted  himself  more  in 
public,  and  emotions  are  not  delicately  noted  in 
village  life. 

As  for  the  murder,  “  it  were  a  long  time  ago  ;  it 
wam’t  their  business.  The  man  were  none  of 
theirs,  and  Ralph  was;  and  most  like  he  knew 
naught  about  it  He  had  brought  his  ship  papers 
all  right  home  with  him,  which  everybody  might 
see  ” ;  and  so  the  matter  dropped. 

And  soon  a  rumor  arose  that  Maurice  was  dead, 
no  one  could  say  how  or  when,  but  Rachel  utterly 
refused  to  believe  it  Leverton  went  on  coming, 
and  the  old  man  consulted  him  about  everything ; 
he  seemed  to  grow  more  cheerful  as  Rachel  grew 
more  dispiritM.  At  last,  after  some  weeks,  she 
was  struggling  on  a  windy  day  with  some  drying 
I  j  clothes,  ^en  ne  came  out  and  helped  her. 

“  Ye  work  too  hard,  Rachel ;  I  wish  ye ’d  let  me 
help  ye.  I  wish  ye ’d  let  me  help  ye  through  life ; 
the  thought  o’  ye  has  been  wi’  me  all  these  weary 
days.  Why  won’t  ye  hearken  what  I  hae  to  say  ?  ” 
“  O  Leverton,”  she  answered,  wrenching  her 
hands  away  from  him,  “  how  can  ye  ?  I  feel  as 
ood  as  married  to  Maurice,  and  I  ’ll  never  forsake 
im.”  “But  if  he’s  dead?”  said  Leverton,  sadly. 
“  He  be  n’t  dead ;  I  dunna  believe  it.  1  shall  ha’ 
him  back  again.  1  wanna  b’lieve  it.” 

Leverton  set  his  teeth  and  went  back  into  the 
house  without  a  word.  Still  he  came  as  before ;  the 
old  man,  imparently  out  of  sheer  contradiction, 
seemed  as  if  he  could  not  do  without  him,  and  Lev¬ 
erton  took  it  all  in  good  part. 

He  made  no  way  with  Rachel,  but  she  grew  used 
to  seeing  him  there,  and,  buried  in  her  own  thoughts, 
hardly  seemed  aware  when  he  was  by.  He  went  on 
with  a  patience  and  perseverance,  which  in  a  better 
cause  would  have  been  beyond  praise,  to  save  her 
and  help  her  with  her  grandfather,  to  ward  off  trou¬ 
ble  and  anxiety ;  and  she  could  not  but  be  grateful 
to  him  when  he  turned  off  a  scolding  from  the  fierce 
and  sullen  old  man,  and  advised  him  always,  as 
Rachel  saw,  wisely  and  well. 

The  Forest  has  long  been  a  favorite  haunt  of 
gypsies,  and  the  pale  blue  smoke  of  their  encamp¬ 
ments  is  often  seen  among  its  grassy  glades.  Up 
one  of  these  went  Leverton  in  search,  not  for  the 
first  time,  of  the  old  gypsy  grandam  of  the  tribe, 
who  was  held  in  fear  and  awe  by  the  whole  neigh¬ 
borhood.  The  tents,  with  their  complement  of  carts 
and  horses,  were  pitched  in  an  open  space  where 
weird  old  pollard-oaks,  covered  with  the  long  gray 
lichen  which  waves  like  hair  in  the  wind,  fringed  a 
gravel-bank  which  shut  out  the  wind;  a  little  stream 
ran  below.  An  iron  pot,  slung  on  crossed  sticks, 
hung  over  a  small  fire ;  the  old  woman,  with  a  red 
handkerchief  ried  over  her  grizzled  elf-locks,  that 
protruded  fin>m  under  it,  sat  and  stirred,  lliere 
was  a  pleasant  savor  of  savory  meat,  which  was 
probably  not  the  case  with  the  stew  of  the  witches 


whom  she  resembled ;  but  she  looked  like  a  Fate  as 
she  lifted  up  her  filmy  black  eyes  on  him.  “  Well, 
mother,  here  I  am  again,”  said  he. 

“  And  what  do  ye  want^  with  me,  Ralph  Lever- 
top  ?  No  good  1 11  be  bound ;  ye  won’t  get  that, 
with  yer  years,  I ’m  thinking.” 

“Nobody  can’t  say  as  it’s  bad  this  time.  I  want 
to  be  married.”  She  looked  at  him  with  her  pier¬ 
cing  eyes,  but  said  nothing.  “  She ’d  marry  me,  I 
believe,  now,  but  that  ste ’s  tied  herself  to  that  poor 
crettur  Maurice  Lovel,  and  he ’s  dead ;  I  know  he ’s 
dead,”  he  repeated,  vehemently. 

“  And  that ’s  what  you  want  me  to  incense  her 
wi’,”  answered  the  woman,  with  a  sort  of  savage 
laugh,  and  raising  herself  up  with  a  long  stick; 
“  you  as  makes  yer  bed  on  better  men’s  graves. 
Not  bad  1  However,”  she  added,  for  it  is  pleasant 
to  indulge  your  sharp  tongue,  and  your  love  of  gain 
at  once,  “pay  for  yer  merchandise,  and  get  gone 
wi’  yer.” 

A  few  days  after,  Rachel  had  gone  on  one  of  her 
rare  expeditions  to  the  little  market-town.  Her  grand¬ 
father  was  ailing,  and  she  was  late  in  setting  out ; 
the  long  June  twilight  of  a  close,  hot  day  had  set  in 
as  she  took  a  short  cut  across  the  forest,  and  she  sat 
down  wearily  by  a  sort  of  ford  where  the  gravel  had 
been  washed  away  from  the  roots  of  the  fantastic 
old  beech-trees,  and  bathed  her  hands  and  face  in 
the  little  stream,  which  made  a  pleasant  ripple 
among  the  stones.  Presently  she  neard  the  dull 
tread  of  a  horse  on  the  sward  in  the  still  evening, 
and  she  drew  back  among  the  holly-bushes,  for  it 
was  a  lonely  place,  and  she  did  not  want  to  be  seen. 
A  man  on  a  bare-backed  horse  passed  close  beside 
her,  and  was  turning  his  head  over  his  shoulder,  as 
if  to  see  whether  he  were  followed. 

He  was  so  near  that,  though  the  light  was  fast 
fading,  she  recognized  him  as  a  loose  sort  of  fellow 
who  belonged  to  the  parish,  but  had  no  regular 
work,  and  made  his  bread  as  he  could.  What  was 
he  doing  with  Farmer  Baker’s  horse  ?  which  she 
knew  also,  because  Leverton  had  been  discussing 
it  with  her  father.  Both  horse  and  man,  however, 
disappeared  quickly  over  the  hill,  and  Rachel  went 
on.  She  made  her  way  back  to  the  road  as  fast  as 
she  could,  for  she  did  not  like  the  encounter.  As 
she  came,  however,  to  the  turn  which  led  up  to  her 
grandfather’s,  the  old  hag  who  was  always  called 
Queen  of  the  Gypsies  barred  the  way.  She  was 
standing  in  an  open  glade,  under  an  arch  of  green 
boughs,  with  her  scarlet  cloak  and  a  staff  in  her 
hand.  There  is  a  curious  love  of  stage  effect  in  the 
race ;  they  arc  bom  actors.  There  seems  to  be  no 
absolute  tmth  in  words  for  them ;  they  are  only  used 
relatively  to  produce  an  impression  on  you. 

She  began,  “I  have  a  word  to  speak  to  you, 
Rachel  Russell.”  Rachel  had  been  brought  up  in  a 
righteous  horror  of  gjpsies,  however,  and  she  hur¬ 
ried  on,  a  good  deal  frightened,  and  refusing  to 
listen. 

“  And  you  ’re  the  more  fool  for  your  pmns,  girl ; 
for  none  but  I  could  tell  of  the  one  who  is  gone,  and 
where  he  is.” 

“  If  ye  ha’  any  news  o’  Alaurice,”  said  the  poor 
girl,  trembfing,  “  tell  me,  in  God’s  name.” 

“  Ah,  now  you  want  my  news,  when  you  have  n’t 
the  manners  to  be  civil  to  them  dd  enough  to  be 
your  grandmother.  Pay  me  for  my  tale,  then.” 

“  I  haven’t  got  no  money ;  and  them’s  my  father’s 
thin^”  said  poor  Rachel,  wringing  her  hamb. 

“  ^en  give  me  that  shawl  off  a  your  shoulders,” 
smd  the  om  woman,  fiercely. 
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Kacbel  pulled  it  off  and  held  it  out  piteously  to  after,  a  tall  gypsy,  with  a  sullen  look  on  her  hand- 
her.  some  face,  appeared  suddenly  at  the  door  of  the 

“  I  saw  a  dark  place  among  the  holes  of  the  earth,  clerk’s  cottage,  haring  carefully  watched  him  go  out. 
and  there  were  great  wheels  and  fiery  fiimaces ;  and  Rachel  was  leaning  against  the  chimney,  gazing 
as  I  looked,  the  young  man  was  struck  down  by  the  sadly  into  the  fire,  and  she  shrank  back  as  she  saw 
fierce  heat,  and  tom  asunder  by  the  whirl ;  and  the  red  cloak. 

there  he  lay  dead.”  ^  “  You ’ve  no  call  to  fear  me,  Rachel  Russell,”  said 

Poor  Rachel  walked  away,  stunned,  without  a  the  woman ;  “  it ’s  I  as  come  to  you  for  help.  I  hear 
word.  She  hardly  noticed  a  youi^  man  with  a  ye  say  you  saw  that  fellow  Snell  riding  off  on  the 
peaked  hat  and  a  peacock’s  feather  in  it,  who  came  horse  that  they  ’re  lay  at  my  poor  boy’s  door, 
up  in,  fi^nt  of  her  when  he  saw  the  interview  was  He ’s  as  innicint  of  it  as  a  babe  unborn.  Ye  saw 
over.  him  yersell  that  night  along  wi’  my  mother  at  the 

The  old  hag  looked  slowly  after  her.  “I’ve  set-  tents,  arter  ye  met  Snell.  Will  ye  come  up  and 
tied  her,”  she  muttered,  “  with  a  pain  in  her  heart  swear  so  at  the  ’sizes  ?  ” 

and  salt  tears  in  her  eyes.”  Rachel  shuddered ;  it  was  terrible  to  her  timid 

“  Why  do  you  hate  her,  mother  ?  ”  ^  nature  to  think  of  standing  up  before  “  Grandfa 

“The  old  clerk  has  turned  us  out  of  the  church'  Judge  ”  and  the  court, 
lane,  and  done  us  grief  scores  o’  times,”  answered  “Rachel,”  said  the  woman,  striding  up  to  her,  and 
she ;  “  and  I  love  to  hurt  them  as  hurt  us.”  catching  hold  of  her  arm,  “  do  ye  know  what  it  is 

That  evening,  as  Leverton  was  sitting  with  the  I  ask?  It’s  a  hanging  matter  to  steal  a  horse; 
old  clerk,  Rachel  rushed  breathlessly  in.  “  Why,  hearken  to  me :  I  ’ll  swear  by  anytlung  you  please 
what ’s  come  to  yer  ?  ”  stud  her  grandfather ;  “  and  he  did  n’t  do  it  You  know  you  saw  him  yersell 
what’s  come  o’  yer  shawl?”  “It  were  the  old  arter  the  horse  were  gone.  Will  ye  let  him  be 
gypsy  wife  as  said  she  had  news  o’  Maurice,  and  I  killed  afore  my  eyes  ?  What ’s  all  that  praying  and 
giveu  it  her  for  to  tell  me  ” ;  and  she  burst  into  an  singing  for,  if  ye  let  the  innicint  suffer  and  the  ras- 
h>’sterical  flood  of  tears  as  she  wrung  her  hands  pas-  cals  go  flee  ?  ”  she  added  solemnly,  standing  over 
sionately.  Leverton  swore  a  deep  oath  as  he  rose  the  chair  where  Rachel  had  sunk  in  her  agitation, 
angrily  at  the  “  rascally  old  randy  quean.”  He  had  It  was  against  all  her  class  prejudices ;  the  gypsies 
robbed  Rachel  of  what  was  more  precious  to  her  were  feued  and  hated  by  every  one  round  her ;  they 
than  many  shawls,  and  yet  he  was  furious  at  the  old  were  considered  beyond  the  pale,  outcast,  an  accursed 
woman  for  thus  exacting  a  double  fee  for  her  lie.  race,  and  she  knew  she  should  encounter  her  grand- 
His  r^e,  like  David’s,  was  all  reserved  for  the  mi-  father’s  wrath  if  she  actively  helped  them,  as  well  as 
nor  ofitender.  the,  to  her,  terrible  ordeal  of  the  trial. 

The  old  clerk  grew  more  infirm.  Rachel  was  the  “  If  you ’d  a  mother,”  the  woman  went  on,  the 
most  patient  and  attentive  of  nurses,  but  whenever  great  veins  swelling  in  her  throat  with  her  efforts  to 
Leverton  was  away  for  a  day  or  two  he  kept  up  a  conceal  her  a^tation,  “  you  would  n’t  serve  a  mother 
whining  complaint  against  her  of  how  “  ill  voke  be-  so.” 

haved  to  him.”  A  grievance  with  some  people  is  “I  can  swear  I  seed  un  after  Will  Snell  rode  off. 
the  dearest  thing  they  possess,  and  they  regard  you  I  ’ll  bear  true  witness  for  you :  God  Almighty  help 
with  infinite  ill-will  if  you  rob  them  of  their  prop-  us  a’,”  said  the  poor  girl  with  a  gasping  sob  and  a 
erty  by  explaining  it  away.  white  face. 

The  following  Sunday  Silas  got  down  with  great  “  Is  it  God  or  the  other  as  is  the  bad  un  ?  ”  said 
difficulty  to  the. church.  An  assistant  had  been  ap-  the  woman  drearily,  as  she  seized  her  hands  with 
pointed,  but  that  great  dignitary,  a  clerk,  cannot  be  a  passionate  expression  of  gratitude,  and  disappeared 
removed ;  he  held  to  his  rights,  and  whenever  he  in  the  noiseless  way  she  came  in. 
was  able  he  hobbled  down  and  read  the  responses.  At  last  the  rheumatics  grew  so  bad  that  old  Silas 
together  with  the  remplafant,  which  did  not  improve  took  to  his  bed,  and  sore  work  Rachel  had  in  the 
the  service.  When  he  and  Rachel  arrived  in  the  nursing,  till  at  last  her  friend  Mrs.  Ten-boy  (so  called 
churchyard,  they  found  the  parliament  or  talking-  to  distinguish  her  from  others  of  the  name)  inter- 
place  of  the  village  in  great  agitation  about  the  ferred :  “  You  see,  chile,  ye  can’t  mind  un  alone 
stealing  of  Farmer  Baker’s  horse.  The  gypsy  en-  any  longer ;  he ’d  be  muth  better  wi’  an  old  miss, 
campment  was  so  near,  that  it  was  all  laid  to  the  He ’d  lust  apotter  and  abotlu  r  wi’  she,  and  she ’d 
door  of  Geordy  Stanley,  horsebreaker  and  horse-  up  anu  answer  he,  and  that’ud  stir  un  and  please 
dealer,  grandson  of  the  old  queen.  The  gypies  had  un  like ;  while  he  goes  on  a-hammering  and  agird- 
so  much  the  best  of  it  in  ordinary  life,  that  tne  whole  ing  at  you,  and  ye  won’t  answer,  and  it  be  n’t  no 
community  seized  greedily  on  any  opening  for  retali-  satidgefaction  to  a  man  as  had  alius  had  his  own  way, 
adon.  and  Ucs  some  un  as  ’ll  stand  up  to  un.  I  doubt 

“-But  I  saw  Will  Snell  riding  away  on  the  horse,  Sally  Skene  would  come  for  her  vittles  and  a  shil- 
that  evening,”  said  Rachel,  simply.  lutg*” 

She  immediately  found  herself  the  centre  of  inter-  Mrs.  Page  was  quite  right ;  and  when  that  lady 
est,  to  her  great  dismay ;  she  had  to  tell  her  story  was  estabhshed  in  the  house,  and  never  gave  him 
over  and  over  agmn :  they  crowded  round  her.  “  But  anything  without  “  aigufying,”  and  held  her  own  as 
could  ye  asay  mr  certain  sure  it  were  Will?”  said  obstinately  as  Silas  himself,  he  was  twice  as  happy 
the  clerk,  sternly.  u  with  the  gentle,  patient  Rachel,  obedient  to  all 

Rachel  was  thankful  when  the  bell  carried  off  her  his  whims, 
tormentors.  At  last  he  drew  near  his  end,  and  the  old  rector 

The  following  week,  however,  poor  Geordy  was  came  up  to  see  the  last  of  his  ancient  copartner,  as 
lodged  in  the  county  jail.  T^  horse  had  been  the  clen  considered  himself.  When  he  chose,  Silas 
found  at  a  great  fair,  mrther  down  in  the  west,  at  had  the  belles  tnanilres  of  the  old  school, — a  manner 
which  Geordy  was  present,  and  though  the  link  be-  self-respecting  and  respectful,  which  is  fast  dj-ing 
tween  the  two  was  still  wanting,  “  society  ”  consid-  out  in  these  days,  when  each  cl2us  is  trying  to  ap- 
ered  him  guilty  without  more  ado.  A  day  or  two  pear  something  above  it ;  and  their  uneasy  fanul- 
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iarity  shows  the  little  faith  they  have  in  their  asser¬ 
tion. 

Silas  was  not  a  good  specimen  of  his  class.  His 
life  was  by  no  means  that  of  a  true  gentleman ;  but 
security  of  position  is  one  element  of  manners.  As 
clerk  he  felt  himself  a  truly  great  man,  and  his  re¬ 
ception  of  the  rector  was  perfect  He  was  pleased 
with  the  attention  (the  rector  was  not  given  to 
visiting  his  people,  —  it  was  in  the  old  days) ;  he 
was  not  grateful ;  he  knew  that  it  was  his  due  ;  he 
liked  to  nave  the  reading  and  prayers  all  proper. 
He  considered  that  he  hiw  done  his  duty,  and  was 
no  wise  anxious  about  his  state ;  and  nothing  could 
be  more  curious,  contrasted  with  his  usual  humoi's, 
than  the  dignified  farewell  he  took  of  his  ancient 
chief,  and  his  dying  hospitalities. 

His  end  arrived  a  few  days  after.  “  He ’s  been 
right  down  fractious  to  be  sure,"  said  the  old  nurse. 
“  I  were  n’t  yable  to  do  nothing  as  was  right,  he  were 
that  uncommon  queer,  but  be ’s  as  quiet  as  a  lamb 
to-night,  for  I’ve  ataken  away  the  feathers  pilla; 
he  ’ll  die  quiet  enough  now.” 

Mrs.  Ten-boy  made  an  earnest  but  vain  effort  in 
favor  of  his  soul.  She  would  have  brought  in  her 
good  little  husband,  a  Methodist  preacher,  but  Silas 
was  furious. 

“Now,  don’t  ye  go  afussing  and  abuzzing  any 
longer.  It  ain’t  a  mossel  o’  goo<l.  It  stann’s  to 
reason  as  I,  as  have  been  parish-clerk  a  matter  o’ 
forty  year,  and  could  cipher  and  write  my  name 
alongside  the  parson’s,  must  aknow  a  mort  more 
than  any  Methodie  aliout  my  soul  and  my  salvation, 
and  all  them  things ;  and  I  ain’t  agoing  to  be  wor¬ 
ried  o’  that  fiishion.  My  soul,  —  1  know  all  about 
my  soul,”  he  muttered,  angrily;  and  the  familiar 
word  stirring  the  old  association,  “  Awake,  my  soul,” 
he  sang  in  a  quavering  voice,  “  and  with  the  sun,  — 
Let  us  sing  to  the  praise  and  glory  ” ;  then,  as  un- 
ea^  sensations  wandered  over  his  dying  limbs, 
“  There ’s  fuzzen  in  the  bed,  tie  up  thae  bavins  ” ; 
and  so  the  old  recollections  mingling  in  death,  the 
old  heathen  passed  away ;  and  let  us  hope  his  was 
a  true  prophecy,  and  that  his  soul  did  awake  in  that 
other  morning,  —  it  had  been  mostly  asleep  here. 

“  It  were  very  queer,”  momlized  good  Airs.  Page, 
“  how  I  could  n’t  get  him  for  to  listen ;  I  likes  to  be 
alarmed.” 

“  Have  ye  told  the  bees  ?  ”  she  continued ;  and 
she  went  out  to  perform  that  important  ceremony. 
If  it  is  neglected  they  either  resent  the  discourtesy 
by  flying  away,  or  take  it  to  heart  so  much  that  they 
all  die.  Why  they  require  this  attention,  while  the 
horse,  cow,  and  pig,  to  whom  it  is  so  much  more  im- 

fortant,  are  left  to  find  it  out  for  themselves,  is  not 
nown,  “  so ’t  is.” 

It  is  a  merciful  dispensation  that  we  never  see  the 
faults  of  our  own  belongings  in  the  clear  light  which 
we  dispense  to  those  of  other  people.  The  clerk 
died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  as  far  as  Rachel  was 
concemtKi,  and  she  missed  him  very  much.  “  I  ’ve 
got  nobody  to  scold  me  now,”  she  said  pitifully  to 
Mrs.  Page. 

She  was  now  a  good  deal  thrown  upon  Leverton, 
to  whom  her  grandfather  had  intrusted  all  his 
affairs.  lie  never  put  himself  forwanl,  yet  he  was 
alwap  ready  to  help  her,  and  poor  Rachel  felt  her¬ 
self  obliged  to  be  grateful,  and  obliged  to  depend 
upon  him.  She  felt  as  if  a  net  were  gradually  clos¬ 
ing  round  her,  for  his  feeling  for  her  was  so  real  and 
deep  that  her  gentle  nature  could  not  find  it  in  her 
heart  to  express  her  dislike  to  him ;  and  his  spirits 
rose  as  he  thought  he  was  making  way  with  her. 


The  day  for  the  trial  came  on.  Leverton  had  his 
own  reasons  for  not  going  near  “  the  law,”  and  Mrs. 
Page  volunteered  to  accompany  Rachel,  in  a  small 
cart,  on  her  weary  pilgrimage.  “  Don’t  ye  get  set 
doivn  as  a  witness  for  (Jeordy,”  was  Leverton’s  last 
recommendation  as  he  helped  her  in. 

She  felt  almost  as  if  she  were  going  to  execution 
herself  as  the  tall  spire  broke  on  her  sight  Mrs. 
Page  was  chattering  all  the  way  as  she  went,  and 
greatly  enjoying  the  unaccustomed  “  ploy.”  “  IVliat 
a  sight  o’  housen,”  said  she ;  “  where  can  a’  the  voke 
come  ftom  ?  ” 

“  Here ’s  the  gypsy’s  witness,”  was  whispered  as 
th^  made  their  way  through  the  crowded  court 

She  listened  without  hearing  till  her  turn  came, 
when  she  uttered  the  few  sentences  required  of  her, 
and  held  to  her  story  with  gentle  firmness  through 
all  the  badgering  and  baiting  of  the  opposing  coun¬ 
sel.  But  tne  evidence  was  too  strong  against  poor 
Geordy,  and  he  was  found  guilty  and  left  for  execu¬ 
tion.  Tlie  passionate  grief  and  anger  among  the 
gjpsies  was  frightful  to  witness.  As  Rachel  came 
out  of  court  her  arm  was  seized  by  the  poor  mother, 
who  nearly  wrung  it  off.  “  You ’ve  done  what  yer 
could,  child,  you’ve  done  what  yer  could.  Ye  shall 
be  the  better  for  it ;  't  ain’t  for  nothing  you  harm  or 
help  the  tribe,”  she  said  savagely. 

Sadly  and  wearily  the  two  women  turned  home 
again ;  and  hardly  a  word  was  said  till  they  reached 
Summerhurst,  and  Rachel  returned  to  her  desolate 
home,  where  the  old  nurse  kept  house  for  her. 

A  few  nights  after,  as  she  slept  a  disturbed  sleep, 
she  was  wakened  by  a  wild  cry,  weird  and  shrill,  on 
the  still  air,  and  she  sprang  to  the  window.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  seen,  but  the  wonderful  beauty  of 
the  early  morning :  the  dead  stillness  of  the  world 
just  before  a  summer’s  dawn  is  very  striking ;  not  a 
breath,  not  a  leaf,  not  an  insect  stirring,  —  all  that 
world  of  life  in  the  deadest  of  sleep,  just  before  the 
waking.  Then  the  gradual  growth  of  the  light, — 
the  twilight  of  e.xpectation, — so  different  fri>m  that 
of  night.  She  turned  away  from  the  casement, 
when  suddenly  came  the  old  signalf  the  handful  of 
gravel  against  the  window,  and  a  voice  called  “  Ra¬ 
chel.”  She  could  hardly  believe  her  ears  or  her 
eyes. 

“  Let  me  in,  Rachel ;  it ’s  me  in  flesh  and  blood,” 
s.oid  he. 

“What’s  yon?”  said  old  Sally,  as  she  heard  Ra¬ 
chel  preparing  to  go  down.  “  An  he ’s  halloaing 
and  squealing  in  &at  way  he’s  no  come  back  a 
Christian  man.” 

“  And  ye  ’re  not  married  to  Leverton  ?  ”  said  he, 
seizing  her  in  his  arms. 

“  And  how  could  ye  ever  think  it?  ”  she  answered, 
reproachfully ;  “  and  wherever  ha’  ye  abeen  all  this 
long,  long  while  ?  ” 

“  Working  in  the  black  country,  as  they  ca’  it, 
digging  iron  and  coal  in  Wales,  hoping  for  to  come 
bi^  wi’  money  to  satisfy  thy  grandfather.  Then 
I  had  a  sore  accident  as  used  up  all  my  gains,  and  I 
heerd  from  the  gypsies  that  thou  wast  amarried  to 
Leverton,  and  I  did  n’t  care  what  I  did.” 

“  And  no  one  for  to  nurse  thee  I  How  wast  thou 
hurted  ?  ”  said  she.  • 

“  A  poor  L'ttle  chap  were  smote  by  the  mill-wheel, 
and  I  dragged  un  out,  ai\;l  were  hit  myself.  How¬ 
soever,  the  day  before  yesterday  there  came  a  fellow 
as  atelled  me  (and  swore  it  too)  that  the  gypsy 
queen  sent  me  word  to  come  home  directly,  that 
thou  werst  na  married,  and  there  was  peril  near.” 

“  And  she  were  no  that  far  wrong,”  said  Rachel, 
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with  her  gentle  smile ;  “  it ’s  been  a  sore  time,  Mau- 
rice.” 

“  And  it  were  all  Leverton’s  doing,  I  know,”  mut¬ 
tered  he. 

“  What  were  that  dreadful  noise,  Maurice,”  said 
ihe,  “  we  heerd  a  while  back  ?  ” 

« ’T  were  the  grosy  queen  as  they  were  wailing,” 
said  he ;  “  they  telled  me  she  were  heart-broke  wlien 
her  grandson  were  found  guilty.  She  rot  such  store 
by  him.” 

(The  poor  fellow  years  after  was  discovered  to 
have  been  innocent,  and  his  execution  was  one  of 
the  last  under  the  fierce  old  law.) 

Not  many  days  after  their  marriage  Rachel  was 
standing  at  the  door  one  evening  looking  out  for 
Maurice,  when  to  her  utter  amazement,  Leverton 
came  slowly  up  the  steep  sandy  path. 

“  You !  ”  said  she,  in  blank  dismay. 

“Ye  need  not,  be  ’fraid  o'  me,”  he  said.  “I’m 
away  altogether.  I  thought  I 'd  just  see  thee  and 
bid  thee  good  by.  Tliou  couliist  have  amade  a 
man  o’  me,  Rachel ;  but  that ’s  gone  now,  and  I ’m 
but  come  that  thou  shouldst  say  a  good  word  to  me 
to  end  wi,’  and  gie  me  a  drink  o’  milk  as  in  the  old 
days.  Tell  Maurice  he ’s  got  what  must  amake  it 
easy  to  forgive.”  He  stood  moodily  gazing  out  on 
the  distant  olue  line  of  sea  over  the  wetland,  which 
gives  such  peculiar  charm  to  that  country. 

“I  shall  go  to  sea  again,  in  a  merchant  vessel,” 
he  said,  and  added,  dreamily,  “I  think  ’t would 
amake  my  mind  cleaner  to  tell  some  un,  Rachel.” 

“  0  don’t,”  said  she. 

“T ain’t  anything  so  bad,”  he  answered.  “It’s 
true  I  strove  to  get  Maurice  out  o’  my  way  for 
poaching;  but  he  were  too  fleet  and  wary,  and  I 
were  forced  to  seek  summat  else.  One  day  I 
chanced  on  some  voke  I  knew,  as  were  part  of  a 
press-gang,  and  I  promised  to  help  un  to  take  off 
Maunce.” 

“  And  ye  call  that  not  so  bad  ?  ”  said  Rachel,  an- 
grily. 

“  Ye  young  lass,  as  has  never  been  tempted,  what 
dost  thou  know  ?  I  set  a  snare  wi’  a  hare  in  it,  right 
in  his  path  in  the  beech  grove,  and  we  watched.  I 
could  na  think  he’d  ’scape  four  pair  of  legs,  but 
they  come  out  afore  he  ’<1  got  hold  o’  the  trap,  and 
I  tripped  over  a  snag.  The  others  did  n’t  know  the 
wood,  and  he  were  off  like  a  deer.” 

“  Ay,  Maurice  were  always  the  fastest  foot  in 
these  parts,”  said  Rachel,  with  pride. 

“  Then  they  began  to  abuse  me,  when  it  were 
their  own  stupid  fault,”  said  he,  forgetting  to  whom 
he  was  speaking  ;  “  and  one  on  um  broke  out  vio¬ 
lent  that  if  they  did  n’t  ha’  one,  they ’d  ha’  the  oth¬ 
er;  and  he  seized  my  arms.  My  blood  were  up, 
and  I  got  at  my  hunting-knife,  and  swore  I ’d  ha’ 
the  life  of  the  first  as  touched  me.  They  all  closed 
in,  and  I  hit  out  at  the  nighest.  He  fell  back  in  his 
blood,  Rachel,  a’most  wi’out  a  groan.  I  were  just 
stunned.  I ’d  scarce  had  time  to  feel  angry  even, 
and  they  did  their  worst  wi’  me,  and  took  me  away 
bound,  saying  they ’d  gi’c  me  up  for  a  murderer  an 
I  would  n’t  walk  wi’  um,  and  put  me  aboard  a  king’s 
ship.  They  did  n’t  care  how  they  got  men  then  in 
war  time.  I ’d  no  heart  to  write  home,  thinking  o’ 
nights  o’  that  horrid  pool,  when  they  should  afind 
the  body.  I  must  be  going.  Good  by,  dearie ; 
shake  hands,  —  you  ’ll  wish  me  well,  Rachel  ?  ” 

“  God  bless  ye  and  keep  ye  straight,  Ralph,”  said 
she,  tearfully.  “  You ’ve  made  a  poor  hand  o’  life ; 
you’ll  do  better,  now,”  she  went  on,  laying  her  hand 
on  his  arm,  anxiously. 


He  looked  wistfully  into  her  eyes,  but  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  Maurice’s  whisue  was  heaid,  and  he  was  off 
like  a  shot. 

“  Yon ’s  a  bad  un,”  siud  Maurice,  moodily,  as  he 
caught  sight  of  his  retreating  enemy. 

“Poor  fellow,”  said  Rachel,  “  arter  all,  he  have  n’t 
adone  as  much  hurt,  so  we ’ve  acome  together  at 
last.  ’T  were  like  silver  tried  in  the  fire,  were  our 
love,  dearie.  Please  God,  past  troubles  is  like  the 
dead  leaves  as  falls  off  of  a  tree  and  nourishes  it 
again  ” ;  and  she  turned  his  face  towards  her,  and 
held  it  till  the  cloud  cleared  away ;  and  he  smiled 
fondly  at  her  as  she  told  Ralph’s  story. 

“  Well,  thou  wert  worth  serving  long  years  for, 
like  Jacob,”  he  said  at  last,  as  he  took  her  in  his 
arms ;  “  but  I ’m  thankful  I  sha’n’t  niver  see  un  again, 
or  I  should  do  un  a  mischief  yet  1  ” 

THE  EX-QUEEN  OF  THE  FRENCH. 

While  Louis  Philippe  was  an  exile  in  Eng¬ 
land,  in  the  days  which  followed  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  he  lost  one  of  his  younger  brothers,  the  Duke 
de  Montpensier,  who  lies  buried  under  the  vaults  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  His  second  brother,  the  Duke 
de  Penthi^vre,  was  suffering  also  from  consumption, 
and  Louis  Philippe  resolved  to  take  him  to  a  warm¬ 
er  climate.  He  obtained  leave  to  go  to  Malta,  but 
not  finding  the  climate  quite  suited  to  his  brother’s 
complaint,  he  took  him  over  to  Palermo,  with  the 
permission  of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  It  was 
there  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Maria  Ame¬ 
lia,  who  was  to  become  his  wife.  The  young  Prince 
was  not  looked  upon  with  much  favor  at  the  Nea¬ 
politan  Court,  where  the  French  Revolution  was  the 
object  of  such  bitter  hatred ;  the  general  of  Gem- 
mapes,  the  son  of  Philippe-Egalite,  was  considered 
there  almost  a  Jacobin.  In  exile  and  in  adversity 
the  young  French  prince  had  preserved  all  the 
purity  of  his  patriotism;  and,  while  deploring  the 
crimes  and  errors  of  the  great  Revolution,  he  did 
not  conceal  his  admiration  for  the  great  principles 
which  it  had  proclaimed.  He  was  very  poor,  he 
had  no  country,  no  hope ;  his  very  name  was  forgot¬ 
ten  in  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the  wonderful  dra¬ 
ma  which  then  filled  the  eyes  of  the  world.  But  he 
was  brave,  highly  gifted,  and  extremely  handsome. 
He  fell  in  love  with  Maria  Amelia ;  she  fell  in  love 
with  him ;  and,  after  some  opposition  on  the  part  of 
her  family,  she  was  allowed  to  marry  him.  Then 
there  began  in  this  island,  where  fate  had  thrown 
the  Prince  and  Princess  together,  a  new  chapter  of 
that  book  wherein  history  has  written  so  few  pages, 
“  I’amour  dans  le  mariage.”  And  what  a  chapter  1 
Even  the  eloquent  words  of  the  English  marriage 
service  would  seem  almost  insufficient  to  express  a 
devotion  which,  during  a  half  century,  experienced 
such  extraordinary  tests. 

But  love  and  fidelity  have  taken,  in  this  instance, 
a  political  significance.  The  old  dynasty  had  in¬ 
sulted  the  morality  of  France:  we  cannot  think  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  without  thinking  of  their 
mistresses.  Louis  Philippe  was  prepared  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  new  regime  as  much  by  his  aomcstic  virtues 
as  by  his  political  principles.  His  family  had  some¬ 
thing  almost  patriarchal  in  its  character.  It  is  only 
license  and  vice  which  can  laugh  at  the  long  table 
where  children  and  grandchildren  were  every  day 
grouped  round  the  king  and  his  wife,  or  at  the  little 
table  ronde  des  TuUeries,  where  Maria  Amelia  used 
to  sit  during  the  long  evenings,  calling  from  time  to 
time  some  new  person  near  her,  while  the  king  read. 


wrote,  received  and  sent  drapatches.  The  tall  cary¬ 
atides  of  the  S2don  des  Mar£chaux  were  not  gUd^ 
in  those  times,  and  the  queen  cared  so  little  about 
diamonds  that  she  once  proposed  to  the  king  to 
have  all  her  porures  chan^d  into  false  ones,  and  to 
spend  their  price  in  charities-  “  Nobody,”  sakl  she, 

will  suspect  me  of  wearing  false  diamonds.” 

Her  dress  was,  perhans,  too  severe  and  too  sim¬ 
ple  ;  but,  when  she  warned  round  the  circle  of  her 
guests,  addressing  one  after  another  with  an  intelli¬ 
gent  interest,  calling  modesty  from  its  shadowy  cor¬ 
ner,  always  anxious  to  show  her  appreciation  of  mer¬ 
it,  of  virtue,  of  devotion  to  her  husband,  or  to  her 
C^dren,  she  had  an  air  of  self-possession,  of  digni¬ 
fied  ease,  which  may  well  have  lorced  M.  de  Talley¬ 
rand  to  say  of  her,  “  C’est  la  demihre  grande 
dame.” 

She  was  very  pious ;  but  her  piety  was,  if  I  may 
say  so,  purely  personal ;  it  could  not  be  compared  to 
the  religious  passion  which,  under  the  ola  regime 
and  during  the  first  restoration,  had  tied  U  trone  et 
Tautel,  —  religious  and  political  interests.  Piety,  with 
Maria  Amelia,  was  not  a  weapon,  but  a  defence :  it 
defended  her  against  the  insults  of  destiny,  the  in- 
I  jnsUce  of  men,  the  blows  of  misfortune  which  fell  so 
often  and  with  so  much  force  on  her  innocent  head. 
Her  religion,  while  she  was  on  the  throne  of  France, 
was  just  the  same  as  when  she  had  no  other  chapel 
but  that  room  in  Claremont,  where  every  Sunday 
her  children  and  grandchildren  congregated  round 
her  before  a  simpte  altar  to  receive  the  sacraments 
from  a  priest  who  was  neither  a  cardinal  nor  a 
bishop.  What  thoughts  must  there  have  crossed 
her  mind  during  her  long  exile  !  Is  it  a  wonder  if 
her  soul  liked  to  rise  above  the  troubled  horizon  of 
human  events,  and  longed  for  rest  ? 

Religion  and  destiny  conspired  to  soften  her 
character,  naturally  firm  and  proud,  as  behooved  a 
j  granddaughter  of  Maria  Theresa,  with  gentleness 
and  indulgence.  Anger  and  hatred  had  no  place  in 
it :  she  could  find  an  excuse  for  all  faults  and  all 
j  fins.  She  lately  learned  with  much  pain  the  news 
I  of  the  death  of  M.  Dupin,  who  had  a<tecpted  office 
j  from  Napoleon  HI.,  though  he  had  been  the  friend 
and  counsellor  of  Louis  Philippe.  She  was  so  ac¬ 
customed  to  him ;  “  it  always  seemed  to  her  as  if 
she  would  again  hear  his  step  and  the  noise  of  his 
shoes.”  She  was  adverse,  as  the  king  was  himself, 
“  to  social  executions"  much  as  she  cared  for  honesty 
and  virtue. 

Indulgent  as  she  was,  there  was  about  her  an  air 
of  undoubted  authority,  which  was  never  lost  even 
in  the  circle  of  her  own  family.  It  was  touching  to 
see  the  almost  childish  deference  shown  to  her  by 
such  strong,  energetic  men  as  the  Duke  de  Ne¬ 
mours,  the  I^nce  de  Joinville,  the  Duke  d’Aumalc, 
'—warriors,  men  of  action,  used  to  command.  She 
was,  as  it  were,  the  living  tie  of  the  faisceau  of  the 
Orleans.  They  all  felt  it :  she  was  qot  only  their 
mother,  she  was  also  their  queen. 

If  I  ^ve  well  understood  her  character,  the  dom¬ 
inant  passion  in  her  mind  was  her  love  to  Louis 
Philippe,  a  love  which  her  religious  instinct  had 
trannormed  into  a  sort  of  religion.  She  admired 
him,  she  had  an  unbounded  confidence  in  him,  and 
in  his  superior  intellect:  her  instincts  may  some¬ 
times  have  been  at  variance  with  his ;  her  heart  was 
thoroughly  loyal  to  him.  She  accepted  the  crown 
in  1830  with  resignation  rather  than  with  joy,  be¬ 
cause  she  cared  more  for  her  husband’s  happiness 
than  he  did  himself.  She  found  herself,  without 
i  having  ever  dreamed  of  siudi  a  destiny,  the  first 


queen  of  the  new  dynasty,  and,  by  chance,  admira-  | 
bly  fitted  to  all  the  duties  and  exigencies  of  her  new 
position.  Who  better  than  the  niece  of  Marie  An¬ 
toinette  and  the  wife  of  Louis  Philippe  could  recon-  ' 
cile  the  present  and  the  past  ?  who  better  than  her 
could  show  piety  on  the  throne,  without  any  of  the 
political  proeelytism  which  had  formerly  made  the 
religion  of  the  Bourbons  so  dangerous  to  liberty? 
who  could  better,  in  her  exalted  position,  give  an 
example  of  humble,  and  I  may  almost  say  demo¬ 
cratic,  virtues  ? 

Maria  Amelia  lies  buried  now  in  the  small  chapel 
of  Wey bridge,  dressed  with  the  same  gown  which 
she  wore  when  she  left  France  in  1848.  How  long 
will  she  remain  there  ?  Will  this  gown,  so  old  £ 
ready,  have  time  to  fall  to  tatters  before  she  can  be 
brought  with  her  husband  to  the  empty  vaults  of 
Dreux  ?  In  its  folds  lie  all  the  hopes  and  ambitions 
of  1830;  it  was  not  the  queen’s  fault  if  all  these 
hopes  and  ambitions  were  vain.  It  was  to  the  last 
moment  her  wish  that  they  would  once  more  revive, 
that  justice  should  be  done  to  her  king,  to  his  love 
of  peace,  his  true  liberalism,  his  humanity ;  that  a 
new  era  would  reopen  in  France,  when  order  and 
liberty,  might  live  together  for  more  than  eighteen 
years.  It  was  her  firm  conviction  that  the  future 
of  her  family  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
future  of  constitutional  government  in  France ;  and 
each  now  bud  of  its  afready  so  large  genealogical 
tree,  seemed  to  her  a  new  germ  which  Providence 
might  some  day  use  for  its  hidden  purposes.  The 
only  fetes  of  her  later  years,  so  saddened  by  death 
ana  exile,  were  the  marriages  of  her  grandchildren. 
She  would  have  had  the  “  Orleans  ”  a  legion,  and 
given  them  all  to  France,  to  be  used  in  her  service. 

THE  PLEASURES  OF  MIDDLE  AGE. 

Great  writers  have  long  ago  said  all  that  can 
fiurly  be  toid  upon  the  subject  of  youth  and  boy¬ 
hood,  and  some  of  them,  as  an  intellectual  feat, 
have  been  known  to  devote  themselves  to  the  praise 
of  old  age.  Few  philosophers  or  poets  ever  dream 
of  saying  a  kindly  word  for  the  interval  that  lies 
between  the  two  extremes,  and  middle-aged  people 
are  left  to  infer  that  they  are  passing  Uirough  an 
uninteresting  and  inglonous  stage  of  life.  They 
cannot  help  seeing  that,  from  a  romantic  or  a  senti¬ 
mental  point  of  view,  they  are  thought  to  be  at  a 
discount  It  is  no  use  reminding  young  persons  of 
cither  sex  that  the  fine  things  that  are  written  about 
youth  and  beauty  are  often  written  by  middle-aged, 
and  frequently  even  by  fat,  pwple ;  that  Byron  was 
a  middle-aged  man  whose  cmef  anxiety  in  life  was 
not  to  become  obese ;  and  that  the  prime  of  life, 
both  intellectually  and  physically,  is  said  to  be  the 
period  between  thirty  and  forty.  All  such  apolo¬ 
gies  are  treated  with  a  quiet  irony,  and  middle- 
aged  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  considered  to  be 
worthy  creatures  totally  useless  for  all  sentimental 
purposes.  It  is  really  high  time  that  some  one 
should  compoM  a  Ciceronian  treatise  upon  the 

E'  res  of  middle  age.  Of  course  it  has  its  draw- 
It  is  not  pleasant  for  any  one  to  perceive 
that  the  gay  and  firivolous  beauty  whose  conversa¬ 
tion  he  is  monopolizing  has  noticed  incipient  thin¬ 
ness  in  his  front  hair,  and  is  inwardly  inclined  to 
treat  his  invitation  to  waltz  as  if  it  were  the  over¬ 
ture  of  a  courteous  cow. 

To  be  conscious  that  he  wears  the  aspect  not  so 
much  of  a  possible  lover  as  of  a  householder  and 
ratepayer,  tliat  no  one  will  ever  again  think  of  him 
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in  connection  with  the  moon  or  a  hite  or  a  nightin¬ 
gale  or  anv  other  staple  emblem  of  romance,  and 
^t,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  he  will  not  in  anjr 
ease  be  able  to  exchange  locks  with  the  fhture  ol> 
ject  of  his  affections,  is  at  first  perhaps  a  humiliating 
reflection.  But,  as  it  wears  on,  a  wise  man  will  be¬ 
gin  to  comprehend  that  his  position  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  is  not  without  some  compensating  enjoy¬ 
ments,  and  that  life  may  be  very  tolerable  even  to 
those  to  whom  dancing  and  digestion  have  become 
respectively  an  operation.  The  first  soothing  con¬ 
sideration  that  will  present  itself  to  him  is  periiape 
that  he  is  as  little  anxious  to  engage  in  the  more 
violent  recreations  of  youth  as  others  are  to  see  him 
engage  in  them.  The  desire  and  the  capacity  bid 
him  good  by  together.  And  there  are  few  things  in 
die  world  more  agreeable  than  the  sense  of  moderate 
and  gentlemanly  repletion.  The  sober  philosopher 
rises  from  the  feast  of  youth  in  the  same  benevolent 
and  pious  spirit  in  which  Horace  tells  us  we  should 
rise  from  the  banquet  of  life.  Gratefully  acknowl¬ 
edging  that  he  has  dined,  he  is  happy  to  stand  by 
and  see  others  succeeding  to  his  vacant  place. 

It  is  not  till  the  blood  has  cooled,  as  we  know 
upon  the  best  authority,  that  the  mind  works  tem¬ 
perately;  and  one  of  the  first  consolations  of  the 
middle-aged  man  will  be  that  he  is  all  the  more 
capable  of  a  discriminating  enjoyment.  The  fever¬ 
ish  hey-day  delights  of  youth  can  scarcely  be  con¬ 
sidered  intellectual.  The  hot  spring  of  life,  when 
every  bottle  of  champagne  seems  genuine  and  every 
cigar  an  Havana,  when  everything  that  rhymes 
and  that  is  about  young  women’s  hair  seems  poetry 
and  every  young  woman  herself  a  goddess,  gives 
place  to  a  calmer  phase  when  young  women  and 
other  things  are  appreciated  according  to  their  real 
merits.  Mental  intoxication  is  very  entrancing 
while  it  lasts,  but  mental  sobriety,  of  the  two,  must 
be  taken  to  be  a  higher  blessing.  No  sense  can  be 
said  to  have  arrived  at  its  penection  until  it  is  ac¬ 
companied  with  the  exercise  of  critical  judgment; 
and,  though  a  critical  taste  is  liable  to  the  suspicion 
of  being  f^idious,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  the  pleasures  of  tasting  and  weighing,  and 
even  of  rejecting.  Few  fhiits  have  ever  Men  more 
unfiurly  abused  than  the  apple  of  the  tree  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  Its  flavor  is  not  synonymous  with  the  horrid 
reaction  that  sets  in  upon  those  who,  having  plunged 
into  life  with  exaggerated  rapture,  awmcen  some 
fine  morning  to  the  bitter  consciousness  that  the 
world  is  very  hollow,  and  that  there  is  a  caterpillar 
at  the  heart  of  every  rose.  The  reaction  is  as  far 
removed  from  real  healthiness  as  the  original  ex¬ 
citement,  and  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
blessed  lot  of  those  who,  having  schooled  themselves 
never  to  expect  too  much,  are  therefore  seldom  dis¬ 
appointed.  The  people  who  start  with  a  moderate 
provision  of  discernment  are  not  suWect  to  the  an¬ 
noyance  of  being  violently  plundered  of  their  illu¬ 
sions,  because  tney  wear  their  illusions  lightly. 
Like  Juvenal’s  traveller,  they  have  nothing  partic¬ 
ular  to  lose,  and  can  afford  to  whistle  unconcerned¬ 
ly  in  the  face  of  the  highway  robber,  time. 

This  is  a  very  different  frame  of  mind  from  cyni¬ 
cism.  It  is  the  art,  not  of  scorning  and  sneering  at 
life,  and  of  thinking  that  there  Is  nothing  new  and 
nothing  true,  and  hardly  anything  worth  having,  but 
the  art  of  making  the  very  best  of  the  world  as  one 
finds  it,  and  of  separating  judiciously  the  kernel  from 
the  husk.  In  the  very  process  of  separation  there  is 
much  to  amuse  and  interest.  When  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  asks  his  soul  what  comfort  there  is  in  such 


bad  times  as  the  present,  when  so  many  people  ard 
Philistines  and  so  ibw  know  even  as  much  as  he  doe* 
about  Celtic  poetry,  his  sovil,  through  the  medium  of 
a  sonnet,  gives  him  a  very  proper  answer.  The  thing 
is  to  see  me  “  steadily,  and  to  see  it  whole.”  To  know 
the  proportions  of  things  is  as  valuable  a  prerogative 
as  the  y  irgilian  privilege  of  knowing  their  causes. 

Picking  and  choosing  between  gowl  and  bad  books 
is  an  occupation  that  is  by  no  means  unproductive 
of  pleasure.  There  is  a  sunny  season  of  life  at  which 
one  three-volume  novel  from  a  circulating  library 
seems  as  delightfbl  as  another,  provided,  like  the 
Scotchman’s  brandy  and  water,  it  is  sufficiently 
hot  and  strong,— -when  Mr.  Owen  Meredith  gives 
as  much  satis^tion  as  Mr.  Tennyson,  and  more 
than  Wordsworth,  and  when  any  story  that  has  got 
the  adventures  of  a  sportsman  or  a  dog  in  it  appears 
fully  equal  to  Tom  Jones. 

It  may  seem,  at  the  first  glance,  as  if  it  were  a 
genuine  loss  to  have  got  rid  of  this  power  of  promis¬ 
cuous  feeding.  But  as  men  cease  to  be  able  to  ad¬ 
mire  bad  books,  they  find  new  and  intrinsic  sources 
of  interest  in  good  ones.  It  is  something  to  know, 
and  to  feel  sure  that  one  knows,  why  Owen  Mere¬ 
dith  is  poor,  and  why  Wordsworth  is  not  poor, 
and  why  some  parts  of  Wordsworth  are  better 
and  more  admirable  than  the  rest.  The  mental 
progress  which  enables  people  to  attain  to  this  does 
not  by  any  means  disqualify  them  for  discovering 
much  to  look  at  in  what  is  worthless  and  con¬ 
temptible.  Toung  persons,  for  example,  have  in 
ordinary  cases  a  noble  and  vigorous  contempt  and 
dislike  for  what  is  mean.  'They  cannot  bear  the 
very  thought  of  the  wretched  fox-hunter  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  parish  who  beats  his  wife,  and  they  recoil 
in  unmitigated  disgust  from  the  Independent  grocer 
in  the  village,  who  listens  to  a  hot  and  fiery  gospel 
twice  every  Sunday  from  his  chapel  pew,  and  sands 
his  sugar  with  equm  regularity  on  the  Monday.  He 
Is  a  nauseous,  vulgar,  uninteresting  sight  to  them, 
and  they  try  to  banish  the  very  thought  of  him. 

Middle  ago  helps  one  to  look  at  the  grocer  in  a 
diflTerent  li^t,  and  even  to  get  instruction  and 
pleasure  out  of  him.  It  Is  true  he  sands  his  sugar, 
and  no  one  can  dislike  sandy  sugar  more  than  a 
middle-aged  English  gentleman,  bnt  from  other 

glints  of  view  the  giMer  is  not  a  despicable  study. 

ow  he  came  to  sand  It  first,  and  why  it  Is  that  a 
man  who.  In  his  bullying  and  t3rrannical  way.  Is  not 
uncharitable  to  the  poor,  or  unkind  to  his  children, 
docs  not  see  the  harm  in  sanding  it ;  and  how  he 
comes  to  be  an  Independent,  and  what  are  his  views 
on  religion  and  politics,  and  why  he  is  in  favor  of 
marrying  a  wife’s  sister,  and  against  flogging  in  the 
army,  are  all  subjects  that  a  good-temperM  middle- 
aged  philosopher  might  pursue  for  a  month.  It  is 
much  the  same  with  indifferent  sermons.  Perhaps 
the  true  test  of  a  contented  middle  age,  is  the  being 
able  not  to  mind  bad  sermons  so  very  much.  In 
spite  of  the  hardness  of  the  seat,  and  the  rigid  per¬ 
pendicularity  of  the  pew-back,  a  thoughtful  person 
can  go  on  taking  an  interest  in  the  preaching  long 
after  all  interest  in  the  preacher’s  discourse  has  come 
to  an  end.  What  is  his  object  in  alluding  graceful¬ 
ly  to  St.  Augustine,  whom  he  has  never  read,  and 
inveighing  against  philosophers  and  sceptics  whom 
none  of  his  congregation  ever  are  likely  to  read ; 
whether  he  imposes  upon  himself,  or  on  his  wife  i^ 
children,  or  his  maid-servants,  or  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese;  why  he  thinks  the  Propagation  Society 
wicked,  bnt  the  Church  Missionary  Society  all  that 
is  excellent ;  and  why,  hating  the  Dissenting  minis- 
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ter  over  the  way  in  all  other  respects  like  poison, 
he  can  still  join  hands  with  him  in  a  good  sangui¬ 
nary  British  detestation  of  the  Pope,  may  serve  for 
endless  material  for  inquirv. 

It  is  just  the  same  with  bad  books.  If  a  spirited 
young  gentleman  or  lady  once  happened  to  learn 
that  a  novel  or  a  poem  was  wretchedly  below  par. 


r  and  too  enthusiastic  in 


the^  would  be  far  too  eamr  and  too  en 
their  condemnation  to  tolerate  it.  The 


who  has  arrived  at  mature  years  knows  better  than 
to  be  irritated  over  such  a  trifle.  If  he  were  once  to 
begin  being  irritated  over  inferior  poetry,  he  might 
go  on  being  irritated  all  his  life,  and  onl^  enjo^ 
peace  of  mind  when  he  had  locked  himself  into  his 
library  with  his  Sophocles  or  his  Shakespeare.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  he  is  not  so  put  out  with  the  discovery  of 
the  detects  as  no.t  to  be  able  to  recognize  what  is  to 
be  fairly  said  on  the  other  side  of  the  account.  For 
instance,  he  can  quite  understand  the  excitement 
and  pleasure  the  poor  author  or  authoress  has  de¬ 
rived  fixim  the  efiurt  to  tell  us,  amid  all  the  incon¬ 
veniences  of  metre,  how  much  they  enjoy  landscape 
scenery  of  all  kinds  when  they  see  it,  and  how  they 
would  like  to  love  and  be  beloved,  and  how  happy 
the^  think  they  could  be  in  heaven.  The  attempt 
to  inform  us  of  all  this,  or  to  dress  up  what  other 
people  have  already  thought  about  it  in  new  and 
totally  original  rhymes,  may  not  be  very  successful, 
but  it  is  part  of  human  life,  and  ought  to  be  viewed 
with  sympathy.  And  it  will  nowhere  get  sympathy 
except  from  those  who  are  thoroughly  middle-aged. 
The  sympathy  bestowed  by  the  young,  who  are  im¬ 
posed  upon  by  all  this  soul-fluttering,  is  not  worth 
having,  for  the  young  are  very  hard-hearted,  and  as 
soon  as  they  find  out  a  literary  imposture  they  fling 
the  unhappy  impostor’s  work  into  the  flames.  The 
only  real,  valuable,  genuine  sympathy  is  that  which 
is  bestowed  by  those  who  are  aware  of  the  impos¬ 
ture  from  the  first,  but  who  still  go  on  tolerating 
and  hunting  out  the  redeeming  points  in  the  impos¬ 
tor.  The  power,  both  in  literature  and  the  world, 
of  taking  things  as  one  finds  them,  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  the  power  of  discerning  good  from  evil. 

A  similar  source  of  pleasure  to  middle  age  is  its 
capacity  of  being  content  wi  th  compromises.  Young 
persons  are  terribly  ambitious,  and  think  that  every¬ 
thing  will  be  a  miserable  failure  unless  they  can  suc¬ 
ceed  in  driving  a  coach  and  four  over  every  obsta¬ 
cle.  'They  put  their  oar  very  deep  in  the  water, 
and  trust  to  be  able  to  pull  it  through  with  a  jerk. 
Success,  and  unlimited  success,  appears  the  only 
thing  worth  looking  for  to  those  of  them  who  are 
conscious  of  possessing  genius.  They  are  of  opinion 
that  there  is  no  place  in  the  tree  worth  sitting  on 
but  the  topmost  (x>ugh,  and  that  bliss  only  belongs 
to  Lord  Chancellors,  or  Bishops,  or  Prime  Ministers, 
or  Generals ;  or  perhaps  to  very  rich  men.  Here 
again  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  cyni¬ 
cism  and  philosophy.  The  cynic  believes,  or  pre¬ 
tends  to  believe,  that  the  Prime  Minister  is  only  a 
man  with  a  feather  in  his  cap,  and  that  all  feathers 
are  so  many  quills,  and  not  worth  a  single  hour  of 
indigestion  or  ueeplessness.  The  philoso^er  is  wiser 
than  this,  and  is  perfectly  alive  to  the  substantial 
and  tangible  advantages  of  wearing  even  a  feather, 
if  feather  it  is  to  be  termed.  Money  and  ease  and 
immunity  from  economical  cares,  the  society  of  cul¬ 
tivated  and  elegant  men  and  women,  the  respect  of 
the  world  at  large,  an  airy  London  house,  and  first- 
rate  cookery  and  wine,  are  all  solid,  stable  privi¬ 
leges.  When  one  thin^  of  all  of  them,  it  is  ridic¬ 
ulous  to  say  that  success  is  a  poor  or  trivial  thing. 


A  bachelor  may  get  some  of  these  advantages  at  his 
club,  but  a  Prime  Minister  is  more  completely  mas¬ 
ter  of  them.  Life  is  certainly  a  journey  and  a  pil¬ 
grimage,  but  if  it  were  only  a  journey  of  a  single 
night,  travelling  first-class  would  be  incomparably 
more  comfortable  than  travelling  third.  It  is  a 
credit  to  middle  age  that  it  neither,  as  a  rule, 
adopts  the  Aui  Ccesar  aut  nullus  maxim  of  youth, 
nor  the  Nil  admirari  of  the  cynic.  It  is  satisfied  to 
pick  what  is  within  its  grasp,  and  even  to  climb  af¬ 
ter  what  can  be  brou^t  within  its  reach,  and  to 
leave  the  rest  for  more  fortunate  cUmbers. 

Between  successful  and  unsuccessful  there  is  the 
vast  difierence  of  comfort  and  ease.  It  is  therefore 
better  to  be  successful,  though  enough  of  success  is 
pretty  nearly  as  good  as  a  feast.  And  the  same  rule 
of  compromise  holds  good  in  other  matters.  To  take 
and  enjoy  domestic  aifection  without  being  too  de¬ 
sirous  of  a  life  of  passionate  romance  is  one  obvious 
lesson  that  middle  age  teaches.  Another  is  to  be 
ready  to  accept  something  short  of  complete  victory, 
in  contests  of  opinion.  At  the  outset  of  life  we  all 
hope  to  be  able  to  convince  and  to  convert  the  world, 
or  the  public,  or  our  neighbors,  or  at  all  events  our 
fnends.  We  feel  a  difficulty  in  acting  with  men 
whose  views  about  religion  or  morality  or  politics 
difier  materially  from  our  own.  If  we  went  through 
our  career  in  such  a  temper,  we  should  fare  as  badly 
as  a  man  would  fare  in  the  thoroughfares  of  London 
who  could  not  bear  a  crowd.  Life  is  made  up,  as 
middle  age  discovers,  of  giving  and  of  taking,  and 
the  first  prlsciple  of  the  great  art  of  association  and 
mutual  help  is  to  learn  what  is  all-important,  and 
what  is  suflicientl^  immaterial  and  secondary  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  being  sacrificed  for  the  end  we  have  in  view. 
Whether  it  be  in  a  club,  or  a  partnership,  or  a  par¬ 
ish,  or  a  diocese,  or  a  public  meeting,  or  a  political 
party,  the  truth  holds  good  that  to  move  powerfully 
and  eflectually  we  ou^t  to  be  able  to  move  with  as 
little  friction  as  possible,  and  the  only  way  to  lessen 
individual  friction  is  for  individuals  to  smooth  down 
their  own  rough  edges. 

To  superficial  ol^rvcrs  a  man  who  is  thus  em¬ 
ployed  in  sacrificing  his  crotchets  and  filing  down 
his  rough  edges  appears  sometimes  to  be  trafficking 
with  principle ;  and  in  many  cases  a  sacrifice  of 
principle  is  no  doubt  what  excessive  complaisance 
and  facility  comes  to.  But  the  two  things  may,  and 
ought  to,  be  theoretically  distinct ;  and  a  man  who 

K'ves  away  a  penny  to  gain  a  pound  ought  not  to 
I  confounded  with  a  man  who  gives  away  a  pound 
to  gain  a  penny.  Young  men  often  are  tempted  to 
stigmatize  the  habit  of  knowing  when  to  take  a  com¬ 
promise  as  worldliness.  Worlullness,  however,  is  in 
reality  a  term  of  reproach  or  praise  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances.  If  it  means  postponing  considerations 
of  right  and  wrong  to  considerations  of  personal  con¬ 
venience,  it  deserves  all  that  can  be  said  against  it. 
If  it  means  a  clear  view  of  the  main  point  that  is 
wanted,  and  a  willingness  to  receive  the  substance 
without  standing  out  for  the  shadow  too,  it  deserves 
blessing,  and  not  cursing.  Such  worldliness  as  this 
last  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  almost  every  good 
measure  and  useful  reform  that  has  been  carried  in 
England  for  the  greater  part  of  the  present  century. 
It  is  in  its  nature  not  Inilirectly  connected  with  gen¬ 
erosity.  Generosity  is  not  often  predicated  of  middle 
age ;  and  in  some  ways  middle  age  appears  to  be 
egotistical.  Yet  egotism  ought  rather  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  age  which  gives  itself  up  to  dominant  ideas. 
Egotistical  as  enthusiasts  may  call  it,  a  practical  and 
moderate  policy  is  usually  connected  with  largeness 
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of  view  and  toleration  for  the  individual  sentiments 
of  others,  and  this  largeness  of  view  is  very  nearly 
skin  to  generosity.  So  much,  and  much  more  to 
the  same  effect,  may  be  said  of  middle  age ;  and  as 
we  have  all  to  spend  so  much  of  our  life  in  company 
with  middle  age,  we  ought  to  be  willing  to  pardon 
its  distaste  for  had  poetry,  its  inability  to  waltz  with 
distinction,  and  its  tendency  to  thin  the  hair. 


M.  CRAPAUD  ON  HIS  TRAVELS. 

(TriDsUted  for  Evekt  Setcroat  firom  Lt  Monittur  Univentl.) 

[  M .  Henri  Hen,  the  planift,  contributes  to  a  Ute  number  of  L« 
Monittur  Univertel  the  following  narrative  of  his  experiences  in 
Fbiliulrlphis.  M.  Henri  Hen  seems  to  have  seen  less  and  misun¬ 
derstood  more,  In  a  given  time,  than  any  tourist  on  record.  Hia 
paper,  on  this  account,  is  not  without  merit.] 

I  MADE  delightful  excursions  in  the  neighborhootl 
of  Philadelphia.  I  did  not  fail  to  visit  the  hydraulic 
machines  on  the  Schuylkill,  which  supply  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  city  of  Brotherly  Love  with  water. 

Here,  as  in  a  great  many  other  places  in  the 
United  States,  man  has  struggled  with  the  greatest 
obstacles  thrown  in  his  way  by  Nature,  and  has 
vanquished  them. 

It  was  necessary  to  force  the  water  of  the  river 
into  a  reservoir  so  vast  as  to  supply  Philadelphia 
abundantly  with  water. 

Heaven  knows  the  quantity  of  water  used  every¬ 
where  in  America  !  There,  every  house  is  provided 
with  a  comfortable  bathing-room;  washing  is  all 
done  at  home ;  almost  all  bed-chambers  contain 
cocks  of  cold  and  hot  water,  and  every  Saturday 
the  servants  pump  water  on  the  front  of  the  houses, 
m  if  the^  were  attempting  to  extinguish  a  Are. 

The  visitor  to  Fairmount  admires  the  machine 
which  is  contained  in  a  stone  building  fronting  the 
river.  But  he  especially  admires,  in  this  cool  and 
delighthil  spot,  the  beauties  of  nature  which  lie  on 
every  side  of  him.  What  a  beautiful  landscape  ;  and 
how  art,  a  simple  but  pleasing  art,  has  seconded 
everywhere  Grou’s  work  !  The  water  which  charms 
the  eye  and  purifies  the  air  meanders  in  crystalline 
threads.  The  catalpa  spreads  its  broad  fohage  and 
silvered,  purple-dashed  flowers  over  grass  and  stone, 
and  seems  to  raise  the  longings  of  the  Naiads  of  a 
handsome  stone  basin  cut  in  the  rock,  and  from 
which  a  jet  of  water  constantly  rises.  A  sweet  and 
vague  harmony  seems  to  be  breathed  by  these  almost 
mythological  places,  and  the  mind  voluptuously 
dozes,  rocked  by  dreams  which  are  both  pleasing 
and  melancholy. 

I  did  not  make  this  excursion  —  its  remembrance 
touches  me  even  now  !  —  alone.  I  went  there  in 
the  company  of  a  very  amiable  family  in  whose 
house  I  passm  my  most  agreeable  evenings  at  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

In  giving  a  short  description  of  each  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  family,  and  in  tracing  their  manner  of 
spending  the  day,  I  shall  lay  before  the  reader  a 
specimen  of  the  respectable  families  of  honest  and 
austere  Pennsylvania. 

The  family  consisted  of  Mr.  G - ,  his  wife,  a 

son  and  two  twin  daughters.  He  was  a  merchant 
about  fifty  years  old.  His  wife  was  about  thirty-five 
years  old,  and  in  the  ftill  bloom  of  a  chaste  and  se¬ 
vere  beauty.  His  son  was  seventeen.  His  twin 
daughters  were  fifteen ;  they  were  always  dressed 
exactly  alike,  and  bore  so  strong  a  resemblance  to 
each  other  that  their  father  sometimes  took  Jane  for 
Mary.  Their  mother  never  made  any  such  mis¬ 
take.  Women's  hearts  have  eyes,  which  under  these 
circumstances  are  never  deceived. 


Mr.  G - was  bom  at  New  York  of  English  par¬ 

ents.  He  b^an  his  merchant’s  career  as  shopman 
in  a  dry-goo(&  shop.  When  he  was  twelve  years 
old  he  was  sent  out  collecting,  and  he  sometimes 
travelled  all  alone  with  $  10,000  in  his  pocket.  He 
had  the  signature  of  the  firm  when  he  was  sixteen ; 
and  in  his  twenty-fourth  year  he  had  a  shop  of  his 
own. 

His  youth  passed  away  without  his  participating 
in  any  youthful  pleasures.  All  his  faculties  were 
concentrated  dpon  one  object,  which  could  not  es- 
ca^  him,  —  wealth  attained  by  labor. 

Thousands  of  people  like  this  austere  merchant 
are  to  be  found  m  the  United  States. 

Did  there  ever  exist  in  France  a  child  who  was 
anything  but  a  child  ? 

1  do  not  pretend  to  indulge  in  criticism  or  in 
praise  in  making  these  remarks.  All  I  do  is  simply 
to  mention  a  characteristic  trait  of  national  manners. 

Mr.  G - continues  in  business,  although  he  is 

master  of  an  estate  of  some  $  600,000  or  S  800,000. 
He  has  never  in  the  least  changed  his  mode  of  life. 

In  the  depth  of  winter  he  rises  at  daybreak,  takes 
a  cup  of  tea,  and  leaves  the  sumptuous  mansion 
which  is  his  private  residence.  He  goes  to  a  miser¬ 
able  little  room,  ill  mred  and  wretchedly  fiirnished, 
situated  in  an  immense  shed  filled  with  bales  of 
goods,  and  which  he  calls  his  “  office.” 

In  this  miserable  shed,  seated  on  a  worn-out  and 

almost  broken  chair,  Mr.  G - would  daily  transact 

his  business  with  the  calmness  and  rectitude  of  mind 
which  is  the  genius  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  He 
would  be  kept  at  home  by  neither  rain,  snow,  nor 
ice.  When  the  streets  were  covered  with  sleet,  and 
there  was  danger  of  walkers  breaking  their  legs,  he 
would  put  on  the  soles  of  his  boots  a  small  apparatus 
made  of  iron  points,  and  thus  shod  he  would  go 
to  his  office.  It  was  evident  that  he,  as  well  as  most 
American  merchants,  looked  upon  trade  as  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  means  of  making  money  ;  —  he 
looked  upon  it  as  a  sort  of  sacred  office. 

When  he  reached  his  office,  he  examined  his 
books  and  put  them  in  order.  His  clerks  invariably 
made  their  appearance  an  hour  after  he  did,  in  this 
temple  of  traide,  where  the  atmosphere  was  satu¬ 
rated  with  austere  cares,  where  man  became  an  ant 
by  labor. 

At  nine  o’clock  Mr.  G - quitted  his  “  business 

man’s  ”  chair  to  breakfast  in  a  restaurant  frequented 
by  merchants. 

In  five  minutes,  and,  so  to  speak,  without  sitting, 
he  ate  this  meal,  which  w:as  invariably  composed  of  a 
piece  of  cold  roasted  beef  and  a  dish  of  raw  water- 
cresses  seasoned  with  vinegar  and  mustard. 

Tlien  he  returned  to  his  office,  received  custom¬ 
ers,  read  the  newspapers,  went  to  ’Change,  visited 
the  custom-house,  returned  to  his  office  to  give  his 
last  orders,  and  at  last  went  back  to  his  private 
residence. 

He  dined  silently  with  his  family  in  fifteen  min¬ 
utes,  and  spent  his  evenings  in  a  small  room  reserved 
to  his  private  use,  unless  he  went  to  a  scientific  club 
to  which  he  had  for  many  years  belonged. 

Mr.  G - was  fond  of  study  as  well  as  of  busi¬ 

ness,  and  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  his  ac¬ 
quaintance,  he  had  long  l^en  preparing  a  complete 
work  on  the  statistics  of  the  Unit^  States  fiom  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  He  was  good  enough 
to  communicate  some  portions  of  his  manuscript  to 
me,  and  allow  me  to  copy  some  of  his  figures. 

Mrs.  G - ,  in  conformity  to  the  usages  estab¬ 

lished  in  Pennsylvania,  rose  very  early  in  the  mom- 
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iiig  all  the  ^ar  round,  and  nerer  left  her  bed- 
(Aamber  without  being  dressed  as  if  she  were  going 


on  the  street  Her  two  daughters  made  their 
pearanee  a  little  later.  They  were  neat  and  ele- 


‘  pearanee  a  little  later.  They  were  neat  and  efe- 

Smt  without  affectation.  At  eight  o'clock,  whether 
e  month  was  January  or  August,  breakfast  was 
I  laid  on  the  table. 

Breakfast  consisted  eighty  out  of  one  hundred 
times  of  friedham  and  eggs,  and  of  rery  weak  coffee 
in  large  cups. 

After  breakfhst  the  girls  took  their  school-books 
and  went  unattended  to  school. 

As  soon  as  Jane  and  Mary  went  off,  Mrs.  G - 

tied  around  her  waist  an  apron  as  white  as  snow 
and  ordered  the  serrants  to  do  their  day’s  works 
setting  the  example  herself.  The  house  was  cleaned 


'T  is  the  place,  and  in  the  greensward  as  of  old  the 
hoops  are  stuck, 

Where  I  first  met  Amt  Tdobuton,  and  I  voted 
her  a  “  duck.” 


Amt  Thornton-  1  I  can  see  her,  with  her  mallet 
raised  to  strike. 

And  her  little  foot  pUced  deftly  in  the  attitude  I 
like. 


Many  a  morning  when  the  dew-drops  had  been 
chased  away  ^  dawn. 

Did  I  kxA  on  Amt  T^hornton  moving  slowly  o’er 


Did  I  kxA  on  Amt  Thornton  moving  slowly  o’er 
the  lawn. 


setting  the  example  berselt.  ihe  house  was  cieanea 
and  put  to  rights  every  day  from  the  cellar  to 


the  garret.  When  everything  was  at  last  arranged, 
in  rather  cold,  it  must  hie  confessed,  but  irreproach¬ 
able  order,  Mrs.  G - retired  to  her  chamber  to 

dress  a  second  time. 

She  invariably  went  out  every  day  on  loot  or  in 
her  carriage,  from  two  to  five  o’clock,  to  pay  visits 
to  her  acquaintances  or  to  the  dry-goods  shops.  She 
would  often,  without  having  the  least  intention  to 
purchase,  make  the  shopmen  unroll  twenty  pack¬ 
ages  of  goods,  or  she  would  examine  whole  boxes  of 
ribbons,  or  try  on  a  dozen  shawls.  'This  mode  of 
killing  time  —  the  despwr  of  shopmen  —  is  so  com¬ 
mon  among  American  women,  it  has  its  own  peculiar 
name,  and  is  called  “  shopping.” 

Mr.  G - ’s  son  was  engaged  in  his  father’s  of¬ 

fice  from  morning  till  night,  without  a  moment’s 
rest.  After  dinner,  he  went  to  the  theatre,  or  re¬ 
tired  to  the  basement,  to  take  in  succession  a  lesson 
on  the  piano  or  a  lesson  in  German. 

Such  was  the  life  of  Mr.  G - and  fiimily,  and 

snch  is  the  life  of  nearly  all  the  commercial  families 
in  the  United  States,  whatever  their  position  of  for¬ 
tune  may  be. 

Before  quitting  the  city  of  Brotherly  Love,  to  give 
concerts  in  Baltimore,  a  little  incident  happened  to 
me,  which  is  so  eminently  characteristic  I  must  tell  it. 

I  was  at  the  hotel  dinner-table  by  the  side  of  a 
Frenchman  whose  acquaintance  I  had  made.  The 
dessert  was  placed  on  the  table,  and  presently  noth¬ 
ing  remain^  in  the  plate  but  one  cake.  The 
Frenchman  offered  it  to  me.  I  refused,  and  begged 
him  to  keep  it  for  himself.  He  courteously  insisted, 
and  pressed  me  to  accept  it  The  cake  looked  tempt¬ 
ing,  and  I  reiterated  my  prayers  to  him.  “  It  is  for 
yon,”  I  siud  to  my  polite  neighbor. 

“  I  really  do  not  want  it.” 

“  But  I  beg  you  to  take  it  Yon  -will  disoblige  me 
if  you  don’t  eat  it” 

**  Well,  then,  since  you  absolutely  insist  upon  H, 
I  accept  it.” 

I  was  about  taking  it,  when  an  American  sitting 
opposite  to  us,  and  who  witnessed  our  reciprocm 
hesitations,  gallantly  took  up  a  fork,  crouched  half- 


Many  a  mom  I  saw  her  tresses  fairly  floating  on  the 
wind, 

And  I  blessed  her  for  her  chignon  as  it  lightly  hung 
behind. 


Then  about  the  lawn  I  wandered,  -with  my  Amt 
“  doing  spoons,” 

And  I  made  a  heap  of  sonnets,  full  of  “  loves  ”  and 
“  stars  ”  ana  “  moons.” 


In  the  spring  the  lawn  was  shaven  close  as  any  lawn 
could  be. 

In  the  spring  my  youthful  fancy  lightly  turned  to 
Amt  T. 


hesitations,  gallantly  took  up  a  fork,  crouched  half¬ 
way  over  the  table,  lengthened  his  arm,  adroitly 
stuck  his  fork  in  the  cake  and  dexterously  bore  it 
off,  to  our  great  amazement.  He  quietly  ate  it,  and 
did  not  seem  to  have  the  least  suspicion  there  was 
the  least  ill-breeding  in  what  he  had  done. 


fl 


And  I  said,  “  Bewitching  Amt,  tell  me  ’mid  this  cro* 
quet  play, 

Shall  we  go  through  life  together,  as  we  went  through 
hoops  to^ay  ?  ” 


Then  she  turned  with  eyes  whose  splendor  seemed 
to  shoot  one  through  and  through, 

“  If  I  find  no  richer  suitor,  why  then  I  ^  put  up  with 
you.” 


Many  a  mom  we  played  together,  while  my  fiiends 
did  naught  but  scoff. 

Till  she  played  “  loose  croquet  ”  with  me,  and  began 
to  “  take  two  off.” 


O  my  Amt,  reptile-hearted,  so  to  put  me  in  a 
fix, 

O  the  horrid  hoops  and  mallets!  O  the  wretched 
balls  and  sticks  1 


Falser  than  the  falsest  partner  in  the  middle  of  a 
game. 

Missing  two  hoop  in  succession,  and  incensed  at 
bearing  blame. 


It  is  well  to  wish  thee  happy,  croquet  games  with  me 
were  sweet. 

Can  you  love  a  man  whose  mallet  only  hits  his  clumsy 
feet? 


Yet  it  shall  be.  You  will  lower  to  the  level  of  his 
play, 

And  the  distance  of  your  croquets  will  be  lessened 
day  by  day. 


With  my  intellectual  optics  I  look  scorn  upon  your 
game. 

Get  thee  to  thy  feeble  “duffer,” — well  he  merits 
such  a  name. 


CROQUET.  ..... 

CotTSiNS,  leave  me  here  a  little,  go  to  chicken  and  Hark,  my  laughing  cousins  call  me,  and  I  leave  the 
Moselle ;  fatal  place. 

Leave  me  here,  and  when  von  want  me  let  them  While  from  lawn  and  garden  slowly  fkdes  the  faith- 
ring  the  luncheon  bell.  less  Amt’s  face. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 
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fillers  round  her  wrist.  “  In  two  hours  hence  it 
shul  be  midnight.  Meet  me  here  when  the  town 
clocks  chime.  Pray,  my  Liege,  till  then  retire,” 
siud  she,  and  she  c^ned  the  door. 

“  Dost  mock  us,  Ellen  ?  Say  wilt  thou  keep  thy 
promise  ?  ” 

“  Assuredly  my  Lord  does  not  doubt  me  when  I 
say,  yes?  Yes,  I  shall  meet  your  Majesty.  See, 
the  revellers  lh>m  the  hall  seek  you  as  one  lost. 
Join  them,  and  remember  the  appointed  hour.” 

Francis  retired  abashed,  when  with  gentle  force 
he  had  been  expelled  from  the  oratory ;  and  Ellen 
quietly  resumed  her  devotions  for  the  night. 

Tranquilly  she  arose,  and  her  manner  betrayed 
neither  excitement  nor  emotion,  though  from  re¬ 
peated  efforts  she  made  to  trim  the  chamber  lamp, 
and  furtive  glances  she  cast  often  at  a  mirror,  dull 
must  one  be  who  could  not  distinguish  that  she  was 
ill  at  ease.  She  paced  round  the  apartment,  which 
was  small  and  meanly  furnished,  its  only  ornament 
being  a  few  pictures  in  embroidery  on  Scripture 
subjects.  In  one  corner  were  suspended  loose 
sheets  of  vellum,  parts  of  a  missal  for  festival  pur¬ 
poses,  and  in  another  seemed  a  perch  to  have  been 
erected,  upon  which  perched  a  hawk,  but  so  in  the 
shade  that  it  was  difficult  to  determine  whether  it 
was  part  of  the  ravelled  tapestry  or  a  real  bird. 

At  length  she  sat  on  a  low  stool  and  encompassed 
her  knees  between  her  hands,  rocking  to  and  fro  as 
if  engaged  in  unravelling  some  painful  train  of  re¬ 
flections.  “  If  inward  beauty  can  be  nowise  re¬ 
tained  except  by  outward  iniury,  better  the  body 
know  scath  than  that  the  soul  be  defiled,”  said  she, 
reviewing  herself  in  the  grotesque  mirror,  with  a  pen¬ 
sive  expression  which  soon  cleared  into  cheerful¬ 
ness.  “  Now,  vanity  aside,”  continued  she,  “  Nell, 
did  you  ever  think  you  were  so  pretty  as  to  make 
conquest  of  a  king  ?  Never,  Nell,  never !  Nell 
must  be  lovely  to  have  accomplished  that.  La, what 
a  toyshop  of  charms  are  temptingly  piled  in  yonder 
glass,”  and  she  shook  the  oil  so  that  wavy  light  fell 
on  the  mirror.  “  Blue  eyes  and  black  hair  are  pe¬ 
culiarities  not  often  found  together.  Yet  here  I 
have  them  in  Milesian  perfection,  albeit  the  average 
spirit  of  my  eyes  is  half  merriment,  half  melancholy. 
And  cheeks  are  here,  that  though  they  may  not 
shame  the  rose,  they  never  knew  the  blush  of  coun¬ 
terfeit  Teeth,  likewise,  which,  though  passing 
white,  any  elephant-hunter  would  at  one  glance  dis¬ 
cover  were  no  ivory ;  and  lips  which  a  truer  wooer 
than  my  Lord  Francis  told  Ellen  were  gushing 
ripe,  any  wild  bird  would  know  at  first  pecking  were 
not  worth  sweet  strawberries.  Well,  and  as  I  was 
thinking,  it ’s  a  pity  all  this  toyshop  should  be  in  an 
hour  or  two  as  sad  to  look  on  as  a  sepulchre.” 

She  called  her  maid,  and  bade  her  bring  a  chaf¬ 
ing-dish,  heaped  with  live  charcoal  and  sulphur  in 
bar,  which  done  the  maid  retired,  and  Ellen  sat 
once  more  alone.  Suspending  the  basin  of  a  spirit- 
lamp  over  the  dish,  she  dropped  in  the  sulphur,  and 
as  it  fused  into  liquid,  a  yellow  flame  flickered  up, 
and  cast  a  dull  halo  around  the  chtunber.  She  shook 
out  her  hair  from  the  golden  pins  that  bound  it,  and 
it  fell  luxuriantly  to  the  floor,  before  she  combed  it 
with  the  greatest  care,  as  if  she  intended  to  rebrush 
it  again.  Redressing  her  tresses  never  had  more  ;  for 
with  scissors  she  clipped  round  and  round  till  her 
head  was  negress  bs^,  but  not  half  so  picturesque, 
for  it  had  no  curls  ! 

Smearing  her  forehead  and  cheek  with  oil,  the 
sulphuric  vapor  arose  in  poisonous  influence  as  she 
leaned  over  the  fatal  dish.  Her  eyelashes  were  the 


first  sacrifice  to  the  fume  and  her  pained  eyeball^ 
rolled  in  their  sockets  as  if  they  were  driven  inward 
by  gusts  of  fire.  The  fairness  of  her  forehead  at 
first  became  a  dark  olive  hue,  and  assuming  a 
charred  blackness,  the  skin  burst  over  the  quive^ 
ing  veins.  Her  cheeks  soon  were  bereaved  of  iJl 
blush  and  beanty,  and  her  lips,  if  they  had  any  si¬ 
militude  of  fhiit,  partook  less  of  the  rowan  than  the 
sloe.  She  endeavored  to  allay  the  pain  by  averting 
her  head  from  the  vapor ;  but  the  evasion  only 
increased  her  agony,  for  her  neck,  upon  which  drops 
of  the  sulphur  crystallized,  became  acutely  sensitive 
to  the  weight  of  a  string  of  pearls.  One  by  one  she 
removed  them  from  the  smarting  flesh;  but  the 
clasp  behind  had  sunk  so  deep  that  its  withdrawal 
gave  her  torture  Intensely  severe. 

With  inconceivable  effort  she  preserved  herself 
from  insensibility,  and  with  copious  draughts  of 
water  allayed  the  burning  fever  in  her  throat.  Her 
voice  lost  its  sweetness,  and  slie  expressed  her  grief 
in  such  harshness  and  monotony  that  she  started 
fiom  her  seat  as  the  clock  struck  twelve.  As  peal 
after  peal  swept  dismally  along  she  tottered  to  the 
door,  which  she  opened,  and  groping  her  way  along 
the  walls,  for  her  eyes  were  mm,  searched  for  hood 
and  ^lls,  which  she  shook.  The  perch  in  the  corner 
rocke'd  backwards  and  forwards,  as  the  hawk  on  it 
flapped  its  wings  and  screamed  so  loudly  at  the 
sounds  of  its  favorite  emblems  of  chase,  that  the 
chamber  rang. 

The  King,  who  had  been  walking  in  the  corri¬ 
dor,  approached,  bearing  in  one  hand  a  small  cham¬ 
ber  lamp,  and  in  the  other  a  scabbardless  sword. 
Ellen  mustered  sufficient  strength  to  speak,  for  ob¬ 
scurely  he  saw  that  something  was  amiss,  and  he 
inquired  the  cause. 

“  I  will  tell  my  lord  most  willingly,”  said  she,  and 
the  screaming  hawk  pounced  at  divers  shadows 
as  if  they  were  its  prey.  Alas  1  there  was  now  no 
occasion  to  cast  down  her  eyes,  for  little  of  their  I 
lustre  remained.  I 

“My  Lord,  had  I  hearicened  to  your  suit,  my  ! 
father’s  welcome  had  been  paid  with  wrong,  and 
your  Majesty’s  chivalry  been  more  ecliped  than 
my  charms  could  brighten.  Happily  a  brief  pain 
has  preserved  your  honor.” 

“  O  ijfjituated,  yet  noble-minded  jprl,  what  hast 
thou  done  ?  ”  exclaimed  he,  casting  down  the  lamp 
and  sword,  and  covering  his  face  with  his  hands. 

“  VVhv  didst  thou  not  intimate  thy  heroic  resolve, 
and  tiie  possession  of  worlds  would  not  have  made 
us  ruin  that  loveliness  which  kingdoms  cannot 
repair.” 

“  You  would  have  called  it  maid-sick  mart3rrdom, 
or  coquetry  run  mad,  or  epithets  equally  fantastical,” 
said  she,  pressing  her  hand  to  her  bosom. 

“  Stay,  there  yet  is  hope.  The  injury  thou  hast 
inflicted  is  not  irreparable,”  cried  he,  rushing  to 
arouse  the  household,  when  she  beckoned  him  back. 

“  I  pray  your  Majesty  be  calm,”  said  she ;  “  the 
worst  IS  past.” 

“  O  heavens,  how  heartless !  we  seem  to  be  the 
cause  of  all  this  wreck.  O  Ellen,  canst  thou  for¬ 
give  thy  destroyer  ?  ” 

“  Indeed  I  can ;  far  better  be  thus  than  be  a  tar¬ 
nished  thing  cast  away,  for  maids  to  loath  and  men 
to  scorn  me.  Now  the  worst  they  can  say  of  me  is 
that  I  spoiled  myself  of  a  questionable  good  to  escape 
an  evil.” 

“  And  what  will  they  s^  of  me,  Ellen  ?  ” 

“  That  the  good  King  Francis  once  upon  a  time, 
meeting  a  poor,  plain  girl  in  an  obscure  town,  was 
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go  blinded  with  strange  love,  that  she  saw  no  way  to 
restore  him  to  sight  than  to  lose  her  own.” 

“  Gracious  and  all  mysterious  God !  ”  exclaimed 
he,  appalled,  “  thou  dost  not  say  thou  art  blind  ?  ” 

“  In  sooth,  such  is  my  fear.  Give  me  your  hand, 
and  I  ’ll  determine  whether  there  is  water  in  the 
irell-spring  of  the  brain,”  said  she,  with  touching 
tenderness ;  and  she  shed  a  tear,  which  he  kissed 
away  as  she  endeavored  to  examine  his  palm. 

“Ellen,  Ellen,  say  thou  canst  see,  and  make  me 
happy!”  exclaimed  the  agonized  monarch,  falling 
on  his  knees,  and  resting  nis  head  heavily  against 
her  breast. 

“  All ’s  dark,  my  Liege.” 

“  All,  Ellen  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  my  Liege.” 

“  0,  say  not  so.  Say  there ’s  yet  a  little  light.” 

“  And  so  there  is.  Lord  Francis ;  a  little  light 
that  misled  me  into  —  ?  ” 

“  Love,  Ellen.” 

“  "T  is  so,  Lonl  Francis.” 

“  For  whom,  Ellen  ?  Thou  tremblest.  I  know 
all.” 

“  Then  if  you  do,  why  do  you  ask  ?  why  do  you 
ask.  Lord  Francis  ?”  ’ 

“  Ellen,  thou  lovest  him  who  would  have  been  thy 
base  undoer.” 

“  T  is  so,  my  Lord.” 

“  P,  torture  worst  of  all ;  and  Ellen ’s  blind !  ”  and 
her  tears  fell  plenteously  on  his  upturned  face,  while 
he  continued  to  ejaculate,  “  And  she  is  blind  !  O, 
who  will  love  her  now,  when  she  is  blind  ?  ” 

“Won’t  you,  ray  sweet  Lord  Francis,  love  me  as 
though  I  were  a  dear  sister  long  since  dead  ?  ” 

“  Dearest  sister,  I  will,”  said  ne,  kissing  her  hands 
ferrently.  “  Sister  Ellen,  I  will ;  and  never  till  now 
knew  Francis  love  so  pure,  so  lasting.” 

“Eh!  yon  keen  crucible  hath  burned  away  all 
dressiness,”  said  she,  moving  her  hand  over  the  chaf¬ 
ing  dish.  “  ’T  is  with  life  as  with  this  short  episode 
of  an  hour.  Nothing  in  the  w^  of  virtue  was  ever 
accomplished  without  pain.  To  horse,  Lord  Fran¬ 
cis,  and  whenever  you  pray,  remember  Ellen  Ingle- 
verre.” 

“  And  must  we  part  thus,  more  dearly  loved  and 
doubly  fair  ?  ” 

“  les,  and  rejoice  that  no  guilty  blush  crimson 
my  cheek,  nor  criminal  throb  upbraid  my  heart  for 
bating,”  replied  she,  as  the  hawk  uttered  such  a 
piercing  scries  of  screams,  that  first  her  attendant, 
and  then  others,  and  finally  retainers  and  revellers, 
rushed  into  or  surrounded  the  room,  where  they  dis¬ 
covered  the  sovereign  surnamed  “  The  Restorer  of 
Learning,  and  the  Great,”  deprived  of  forethought 
and  firmness  of  mind. 

'The  most  skilful  leeches  the  town  or  court  could 
afford  were  summoned ;  but  their  aid  was  only  of 
partial  avail.  Facial  beauty  had  forever  bade  tare- 
well  to  her  whose  self-control  was  worthy  the  best 
days  of  chivalry.  Eyebrightness  had  not,  however, 
departed ;  and  in  the  gray  mists  of  the  morn  she 
saw  her  royal  lover  depart  never  more  to  return. 

_  In  after  life  he  was  wont  to  say,  that  throughout 
his  glorious  career  of  war  and  peace  he  had  met 
only  two  human  beings  eminently  great,  —  one  the 
famous  Bayard,  the  poor  captain  of  a  few  lances, 
the  chevalier  sans  reproach,  from  whose  sword  King 
Francis  sought  and  received  knighthood  as  earth’s 
greatest  honor,  and  the  other  the  humble  and  love¬ 
ly  Ellen,  who  had  taught  him  that  love  without 
purity  is  dishonor,  and  charms  without  virtue  is 
shame. 


A  RIDE  BY  MAR  SABA  TO  THE  DEAD 
SEA. 

Of  all  the  sights  in  and  around  the  Holy  City, 
that  undoubtedly  which  causes  the  most  surprise, 
and  is  most  at  variance  with  preconceived  opinions, 
is  the  aspect  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Illustrated  Bibles, 
panoramic  views,  or  photographs,  liave  stamped  the 
salient  features  of  the  neighborhood  firmly  on  the 
imagination  in  general,  and  the  traveller  feels  com¬ 
paratively  en  pays  de.  connaissance  in  approaching 
the  Jaffa  Gate,  or  riding  past'  Absalom’s  tomb. 
But  the  outlook  to  the  east  from  the  heights  of 
Scopus  or  Olivet  has  been  unprovided  for  by  expec¬ 
tation  ;  the  ill-omened  waters  form  one  enlivening 
feature  in  the  drear,  stony  landscape ;  their  spark¬ 
ling  blue  relieves  the  dun  hillocks  that  roll  one  upon 
another  from  the  foot  of  Olivet  to  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  and  the  weird  outline  of  the  Moabite  moun¬ 
tains  on  the  farther  shore. 

At  whatever  time  the  pilgrim  may  visit  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  the  three  days’  tour  to  the  Dead  Sea  via  the 
monastery  of  Mar  Saba  and  home  by  Jericho,  or 
reversing  the  route,  is  a  matter  of  course.  And 
happy  those  who  make  it,  as  we  made  it,  in  the 
coolness  of  latter  October,  for  at  the  time  when  the 
Holy  Pliices  are  most  resorted  to,  viz.  at  Easter,  the 
heat  in  the  deeply-sunk  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  ter¬ 
rific.  It  is  an  excursion  to  be  made  with  feelings 
that  amount  to  awe,  for  it  comprises  association 
sufficient  to  afford  meditation  for  a  lifetime. 

On  the  morning  after  our  arrival  in  Jerusalem, 
we  had  been  taken  by  the  American  consul  to  the 
top  of  Scopus,  and  the  sight  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
the  thicket  that  marked  the  course  of  the  Jordan, 
made  us  long  to  get  down  there,  and  examine  more 
closely  the  many  wonders  disclosed  to  us  in  that 
glorious  view.  The  view  from  Scopus  would  be  ac¬ 
counted  magnificent  in  extent  anywhere :  it  may 
safely  be  cmled  the  most  interesting  view  in  the 
world,  commanding  as  it  does,  on  one  side,  the 
whole  of  Jerusalem,  the  valleys  that  surround,  and 
the  hiUs  that  stand  round  about  it,  from  Neby  Sam- 
wil  and  Gibeah  on  the  northwest  to  the  range  of 
Olivet  on  the  east,  and  away  to  the  F rank  moun¬ 
tain  on  the  south,  overlooking  Hebron ;  on  the  other 
side,  the  deep  trench  along  which  Jordan  flows,  hid¬ 
den  by  clumps  of  trees  and  underwood,  opening  out 
into  the  bright  expanse  of  the  Sea,  which,  on-  the 
day  we  saw  it  for  ue  first  time,  was  dancing  in  the 
sunlight. 

Alas  !  the  journey  to  the  Dead  Sea  is  now  shorn 
of  much  of  its  romance.  There  is  no  longer  the 
delight  of  putting  yourself  under  the  protection 
of  some  victorious  sheikh,  ready  to  do  battle  h 
outrance  for  you  against  all  comers.  The  visit  is 
carried  on  upon  the  same  methoils  as  Mr.  Cook’s 
exeursions.  There  is  an  appointed  tariff,  and  upon 
payment  of  it  guides  are  meted  out  to  you  as  they 
might  be  at  Chamounix  or  Zermatt 

We  paid  a  napoleon  apiece.  It  is  certainly 
cheaper  yet  than  the  ascent  of  a  Swiss  mountain, 
and  six  very  dirty-looking  Arabs  were  appointed  to 
us,  highly  armed  and  pictorially  array^.  With 
our  two  muleteers,  our  dragoman,  our  cook,  and  our 
two  selves,  my  companion  being  an  American  gen¬ 
tleman  from  the  Far  West  '»^ose  delight  was  in 
recalling  constantly  the  big  distance  he  was  off  from 
his  big  country,  we  sallied  forth,  a  respectably  large 
cavalcade,  from  the  Jaffa  Gate. 

We  rode  along  the  valley  of  Hinnom.  On  our 
right,  far  above  and  standing  backwarder  than  it 
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did  of  old,  when  the  buildinn  of  the  city  came  down 
upon  the  valley  more,  was  the  wall  of  Zion ;  behind 
it,  the  Armenian  quarter.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Talley  lies  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,  the  vast  sepub 
chral  pits  which  bear  the  name  of  Aceldama,  and 
the  Refuge  for  aged  Jews  built  by  Sir  Moses  Mon- 
tefiore.  At  the  southeastern  comer  of  the  city  the 
valley  is  intersected  by  another  near  the  fountain 
of  En  Rogel,  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  which  swe^ 
between  the  chain  of  Olivet  and  the  ridge  of  Mo¬ 
riah,  and  to  the  west  opens  out  on  to  me  plain- 
country,  over  which  passes  the  path  to  Bethlehem. 
We  fouowed  up  the  same  valley  we  had  threaded 
since  leaving  the  gate,  which  soon  turns  abruptly  to 
the  left  among'  the  hills  which  shnt  out  the  view  of 
Jerusalem. 

Die  descent  was  rapid,  and  till  we  came  to  the 
turning  the  view  back  towards  the  angle  of  the  Zion 
wall^  standing  at  the  very  edge  of  a  considerable 
precipice,  was  striking  in  the  extreme,  causing  one 
to  resdize  the  accuracy  of  Scripture  expressions  as 
to  the  proud  situation  of  the  City  of  God.  It  is 
from  this  point  alone,  perhaps,  that  it  is  brought 
home  to  one;  Jbr  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  one 
looks  down  upon  the  Temple  area,  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  the  fall  of  the  ground  into  the  valley  of  the 
fedron  is  dwarfed;  and  the  Jaffa  and  Damascus 
roads  approach  the  city  nearly  on  a  level.  The  far¬ 
ther  we  rode  the  more  grandly  did  the  walls  cut  the 
sky  line,  till  the  turn  of  the  goige  deprived  us  of 
this  evidence  of  civilization,  and  plunged  us  into 
true  Judseah  desolation. 

Following  the  valley  of  Kidron,  the  path  lay  along 
the  brook,  or  rather  its  stony  course,  —  for  now,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  rainy  season  of  spring,  the  stream  is  dry, 
—  the  gorge  narrowed,  and  hardly  a  vestige  of 
vegetation  cheered  us,  though  in  the  early  year  we 
heard  these  forbidding  precipices  were  a  blaze  of 
color  from  wild-flowers.  Now  there  is  no  color  but 
what  Is  given  by  the  yellow  sandy  rock  and  occa¬ 
sional  tufts  of  Syrian  thorn.  Our  Arabs,  when  we 
had  got  out  of  sight  of  the  town,  became  very  de¬ 
monstrative,  and  danced  about  to  and  fro  on  the  nar¬ 
row  path,  screeching  their  own  peculiarly  ear-pier- 
clhg  yell,  and  brandishing  their  arms.  We  suspected 
this  display  of  cotdeur  locale  ;  and  it  certmnly  had 
a  non-natural,  theatrical  air,  as  if  got  up  fur  our 
special  behoof,  and  tending  towards  backsheesh.  It 
is  certainly  an  Immense  damper  to  the  pleasure  of 
Eastern  travelling,  the  ever-present  idea  that  every 
little  courtesy  on  the  part-  of  those  around .  you  has 
its  price,  and  sounds  in  damages  immensely  dispro- 
I  portionatc  tb  the  benefit  enjoyed. 

We  had  left  Hauser’s  Hotel  .after  an  early  break¬ 
fast,  and  after  a  six  hours’  ride,  principally  at  a  foot’s 
pace,  we  reached  our  resting-place  for  the  night, 
the  Greek  convent  of  Mar  Saba.  We  had  Men 
terribly  uncomfortable  on  our  hard  saddles,  with 
the  midday  sun  beating  on  our  white  umbrellas ;  but 
all  was  swallowed  up  in  wonder  at  the  magnificent 
savagery  of  the  gorge  for  the  last  halfthour.  The 
vadley  had  up  to  this  point  been  simply  wild  and  fea¬ 
tureless  ;  it  became  now  a  mountain  pass,  which, 
taken  as  a  whole,  no  Alpine  marvel  could  surpass. 
Its  weird  grsuideur  and  utter  barrenness  were  ex¬ 
pressed  in  its  name,  —  the  Valley  of  Fire. 

Reddish  yellow  cliffs,  shut  in  the  bed  of  the  tor¬ 
rent,  for  which  alone  there  was  room  beneath.  They 
were  honeycombed  with  curious  holes,  and  about  a 
tblnl  of  the  way  up,  on  the  right  side,  jammed  on  to 
a  ledge  of  the  cliff,  its  outer  wall  one  with  the  wall 
of  the  valley,  stood  the  monastery.  We  rode  in  sin¬ 


gle  file  up  the  path,  approached  it  at  the  back,  de¬ 
livered  in  our  credenti^  from  the  authorities  at 
Jerusalem,  and  were  admitted.  No  female  has  ever 
entered  within  the  walls,  and  many  a  British  pilgrim 
of  the  other  sex  has.  In  pitching  her  tent  among  the 
jackals  outside,  railed  at  the  ungallantry  of  the  Mar 
Saba  monks.  We  were  established  in  a  large  guest- 
chamber,  furnished  all  round  with  divans.  One  of 
the  monks  brought  us  glasses  of  raki  and  figs,  which 
is  the  staple  of  their  fare,  and  most  courteously  as¬ 
sisted  the  cook  we  luxurious  Westerns  had  brought 
with  us  in  preparing  our  meat  dinner,  with  the  wor¬ 
thy*  monks  it  being  a  perpetual  jour  maigre.  'They 
then  took  us  over  the  bmldings,  which  are  very  ex¬ 
tensive  and  for  the  most  part  newly  built,  and  fiwm 
every  part  of  which  there  is  a  giddy  view  right  down 
into  the  depths  of  the  ravine.  There  are  some  ghastly 
associations  attached  to  this  strange  place.  Many 
rimes  has  the  monastery  been  laid  open  to  pillage 
and  its  inmates  to  massacre,  and  its  strong  natu^ 
position  caused  it  to  figure  often  in  the  wars  of  Ibn-  | 
him  Pasha.  'The  shrine  of  the  founder,  St.  Saba, — 
the  institution  claims  an  existence  of  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred  years,  —  has  a  little  chapel  to  itself;  the  larger 
church  contmns  pictures  of  the  scenes  of  ,  blood  the 
convent  has  witnessed,  and  is  gorgeously  decorated. 
Russia  has  spent  lavishly,  both  here  and  in  the  Greek 
Church  at  ^thlehem,  ever  anxious  to  keep  alive 
her  prestige  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  to  show  the  zeal 
of  her  national  communion  with  regard  to  the  Holy 
Places. 

We  spent  a  pleasant  evening  in  watching  the 
effect  of  moonlight  on  the  savage  scenery,  sitting 
for  some  time  on  the  outer  wall,  which  drops  400 
feet  perpendicularly  into  the  gorge.  The  opposite 
side  was  within  a  stone’s  throw,  and  the  solemn  si¬ 
lence  was  only  broken  by  the  howling  of  the  jackals 
and  other  inmates  of  the  rocky  caves. 

Up  at  three  next  morning,  breakfasted,  and  start¬ 
ed  by  torchlight,  as  it  was  still  pitch  dark,  and  the 
road  down  the  chasm  dangerous ;  retracing  our 
steps  of  the  day  before  to  the  entrance  of  the  con¬ 
vent-gorge,  we  struck  to  the  northeast  among  the 
hills,  and  rode  for  some  rime  in  silence,  impressed 
by  the  associations  which  gave  so  much  food  for 
thought  Suddenly,  lust  as  it  was  getting  gray, 
we  saw  beneath  us  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
lead-colored  in  the  gloom ;  we  rode  parallel  to  it 
for  some  way,  getting  occasional  glimpses  through 
the  hills,  and  watched  the  sun  rising  in  green  and 
orange  splendor  over  the  mountain-wall  of  Moab 
opposite. 

At  length,  when  it  was  quite  light,  we  climbed 
the  last  hillock,  and  saw  before  us  the  great  flat 
valley,  the  line  of  wood  cutting  In  from  north  to 
south,  and  the  northern  bay  of  the  sea.  Just  at  th'is 
rime  we  met  some  Arabs,  with  whom  our  escort 
tried  to  get  up  a  disturbance ;  we  supposed  with  a 
view  to  remuneration,  for  the  Beilouins  were  very 
few  in  number,  looked  very  harmless,  and  seemed 
very  glad  to  go  away.  Our  fellows  assumed  such  a 
bullying  tone  towards  them,  as  made  us  suspect  their 
steadiness  in  any  real  emergency ;  such,  however,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  immense  interest  of  our  excursion,  and 
notwitlistanding  the  harrowing  tales  we  had  heard 
In  Jerusalem  ot  pillaged  Franks  struggling  bootless 
and  shirtless  across  the  burning  Ghdr,  and  negotiat¬ 
ing  for  Arab  under-garments  at  Jericho,  was  very 
little  present  to  our  minds ;  nor  were  we  destined  to 
undeigo  greater  hardships  than  what  the  Inevitable 
draught  of  Dead  Sea  water,  heat,  and  creeping  things 
afforded. 


A  RIDE  BY  MAR  SABA  TO  THE  DEAD  SEA 
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We  reach 
canny  beach 


We  reached  the  shore  of  the  sea,  that  weird,  un¬ 
canny  beach  made  up  of  the  skeletons  of  animals, 
the  bare  loffl  brought  down  by  Jordan  in  flood-time 
ikinned  and  pickled  in  the  brine,  and  round  pebbles, 
a  white  sall^  deposit  marking  where  the  waves  have 
licked  the  land  and  receded;  and  dismounting  in 
the  blazing  heat  (it  was  now  nearly  eleven  o’clock), 
we  bathed  our  hands  in  the  brilliant  blue  water,  clear 
as  crystal,  and  brought  some  of  it  to  our  mouths. 
Our  flesh  felt  immediately  like  leather  where  the 
water  had  touched  it,  and  the  taste  —  as  of  quinine, 
vitriol,  and  sea-water  combined  —  was  absolutely  in¬ 
describable  and  Quite  irremovable.  We  brought 
away  tin  flasks  full  of  the  delicious  compound,  that 
friends  at  home  might  have  a  chance  of  the  same 
pleasure.  The  day  was  cloudless,  and  the  rocks, 
ptafectly  sterile  and  variously  colored,  stood  up  out 
of  the  lake,  the  distance  of  which  was  covered  by 
haze,  marking  the  perpetual  evaporation  by  which 
the  superfluities  are  carried  off. 

We  were  not  aacry  to  mount  and  ride  off  to  the 
east,  to  the  sacred  nver,  —  to  associations  more  hal¬ 
lowed  and  less  terrible  than  those  which  hang  over 
the  grave  of  the  five  cities ;  it  was  a  pleasant  relief 
to  come  to  trees  and  brushwood  growing  in  park-like 
luxuriance  on  either  bank  so  thickly  that  in  many 
places  it  was  hard  to  approach  the  river.  We  struck 
the  stream  at  the  spot  where  the  Greek  pilgrims 
bathe,  —  the  sppt  which  is  assigned  by  traditiou  to 
the  bimtism  by  the  Precursor  and  of  the  Lord  him¬ 
self.  It  is  a  pleasant  and  pretty  scene  this  hallowed 
spot  The  nver  spreads  out  broader  and  shallower, 
and  rushes  over  a  gravel-bed,  the  forest  recedes  and 
leaves  a  grassy  plot  on  the  bank,  on  which  a  most 
comfortable  bivouac  can  be  made,  and  here  we  set¬ 
tled  to  rest  until  the  great  heat  had  passed  away, 
and  we  could  ride  without  fear  of  sun-stroke  over 
the  salty  flats  to  our  resting-place  for  the  night 

We  had  our  midday  meal  on  the  bank,  and 
bathed  in  and  drank  the  sweet  muddy  water  of 
Jordan ;  we  filled  our  tin  flasks  with  it  to  bring 
back  home ;  and  our  escort  cut  us  straight  sticks 
from  the  carob-trees  as  mementos  of  our  visit;  so 
we  passed  away  two  delightful  dreamy  hours,  till 
the  sun  began  to  sink,  and  we  mounted  to  pursue 
our  course  to  Jericho.  Our  ride  was  singularly  un¬ 
pleasant  ;  the  heat,  still  scorching,  seemed  to  strike 
up  from  the  parched  ground.  Swarms  of  insects 
had  come  out  for  their  aflcmoon  exercise,  and  fed 
fieely  upon  both  ourselves  and  our  horses,  and  the 
clumps  of  vegetation  around  Jericho  seemed  never 
to  get  nearer.  At  last  we  reached  the  wretched 
village  of  Er  Riha,  which  is  the  sole  remains  of 
wha^  in  the  time  of  the  Incarnation,  was  a  flourish¬ 
ing  city  hardly  inferior  to  the  capital  Tliere  is 
little  evidence  of  its  former  greatness ;  now  it  con¬ 
sists  of  a  few  score  of  wretched  hovels,  inhabited  by 
still  wretcheder-looklng  fellakin,  who  bear  an  odi¬ 
ous  reputation.  Some  slight  memory  of  this  Gar¬ 
den  of  the  ].K>rd  remmns  in  the  groves  around  the 
village.  Figs  and  vines  still  flourish,  and  there  are 
whole  thickets  of  the  Nubk,  or  Syrian  thorn,  with 
its  cruel-looking  spikes,  the  material,  according  to 
local  tradition,  of  the  crown  of  thorns.  The  dis¬ 
trict  is  well  watered  by  the  stream  which  flows  from 
Ain-es-SultAn,  the  well  of  Elisha,  supposed  to  be 
P^uliarly  fertilizing,  since  the  day  on  which  the 
Prophet  cured  the  waters,  and  towiuxls  this  we  rode, 
intending  to  pass  the  night  there. 

We  had  a  delightful  place  for  our  encampment 
The  spring  bubbles  up  and  forms  a  clear  pool 
^wi^  bushes  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  covered 


with  stones,  which  of  old  supported  the  terraces  that 
bore  vegetation  up  to  its  now  dreary  summit  We 
dined  and  smoked  and  chatted,  and  our  escort 
tried  to  stalk  jackals,  and  then  we  went  to  bed,  to 
be  devoured  by  mosquitoes.  Better  far  had  we  biv¬ 
ouacked  out  in  the  midst  of  the  salty  plain  than  by 
this  murmuring  stream,  which  was  evidesntly  the  ren¬ 
dezvous  of  the  whole  insect  population.  We  were 
glad  to  be  up  early,  —  long  before  daybreak,  —  as 
our  encampment  took  some  time  to  get  into  march¬ 
ing  trim,  and  we  set  out  by  starlight  on  our  way 
from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem. 

What  a  thoroi^hfare  this  must  have  been  when 
Herod  the  Idtunsean  reigned,  —  when  Priest  and 
Levite  and  Samaritan, — thief  and  pubbean  and  sin¬ 
ner,  —  journ^ed  backwards  and  forwards  from  city 
to  city,  and  He  with  the  Traitor  often  trod  it,  stay¬ 
ing  with  Lazarus  at  Bethany,  with  Zaccheus  at 
Jericho  I  Now  there  is  but  one  characteristic,  per¬ 
haps,  that  remains,  —  a  reputation  for  deeds  of  vio¬ 
lence. 

Our  road  soon  began  to  ascend,  on  the  right,  by 
the  stony  hills  of  Quarantania,  the  scene  of  the 
Temptation,  from  whence  the  view  in  those  days 
must  have  taken  in  the  great  town  of  Jericho  and  its 
suburbs  and  villas  lying  at  their  feet,  and  the  rich 
plain-countrj'.  We  struck  into  a  mountain  defile  of 
the  same  character  as  the  Valley  of  Fire,  the  W4dy 
Cherith,  and  as  our  thoughts  the  night  before  had 
been  with  Elisha,  now  they  were  with  his  greater 
fellow  of  Mount  Carmel,  Ahab-sc-Ahab,  Jezabel, 
and  the  Priests  of  Baal.  It  is  almost  painful  to  feel 
how  rapidly  all  these  gigantic  associations  crowd  on 
the  mind  here,  and  how  easily  present  circumstances, 
heat,  a  hard  saddle,  or  the  want  of  breakfast,  dis- 

tlace  them,  for  it  is  only  after  leaving  the  Holy 
land  one  fully  reabzes  the  privilege  of  a  journey 
there. 

Our  ride  was  very  sultry,  the  sun  beating  cruelly 
on  the  bare  cbfis,  and  we  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the 
Mount  of  Obves  for  luncheon,  at  a  ruined  web  which 
bears  the  reputation  of  being  a  rendezvous  for 
thieves.  We  saw  none,  however ;  and  having  re¬ 
freshed  ourselves  and  our  beasts,  and  escaped  the  I 
very  hottest  part  of  the  day,  began  to  ascend  the  I 
hiU.  In  a  short  time  we  reached  Bethany,  which  is  | 
now  a  wretched  bttle  hamlet  with  a  squalid  fellah 
population.  The  road  thence  is  carried  round  the 
southern  shoulder  of  the  Mount  of  Obves,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  suddenness  with  which  the  view 
of  the  city  bursts  upon  one.  At  first,  only  the  ex¬ 
treme  angle  of  the  waU  of  the  Moriah  enclosure  and 
the  dome  of  the  Mosque  of  El  Aksa  are  visible; 
then,  on  turning  a  comer,  the  whole  city  of  David 
and  the  gracefuTgroup  of  buildings  on  Mount  Mo¬ 
riah. 

It  has  recently  been  surmised,  with  much  plausi¬ 
bility,  that  it  was  along  this  approach  —  probably 
always  the  more  fi-equented  route  to  the  capital 
from  this  side,  rather  than  the  steep  path  carried 
over  the  summit  of  the  hill,  past  the  scene  of  the  As¬ 
cension  —  that  the  view  of  the  splendid  eissemblage 
of  buddings  prompted  our  Lord  to  that  affecting 
lamentation  over  the  irremediable  desolation  so 
soon  to  fall  on  the  city  beneath.  We  could  easily 
picture  the  varied  beauty  of  the  scone  as  it  must 
then  have  presented  itself:  the  gardens  and  villas 
without  the  walls,  where  now  there  is  only  stopy 
desolation  ;  the  massive  walls  themselves,  and  Her¬ 
od’s  three  great  fortresses,  one  of  which,  the  tower 
of  HIppIcus,  remains  to  charm  the  architect  of  this 
age  even  by  its  wonderful  masonry ;  the  glistening 
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marble  of  tbe  restored  Temple,  and  its  roof  of  gold¬ 
en  pinnacles ;  and  above  it,  the  citadel  of  Antonia, 
telling  of  national  privileges  lost  forever,  and  of 
Roman  dominion. 


Nothing  can  be  more  graceful  than  the  general 
effect  of  the  buildings  which  now  cover  the  Temple 
area,  the  platform  on  which  Islam  has  stamped 
itself  over  Judaism ;  the  light  arcades  and  fountains, 


the  broad  steps,  and  the  mosques  themselves,  espe¬ 
cially  that  of  Omar,  with  its  marble  and  jas])er 
adornment  like  a  large  jewel  oasket,  with  a  cypress 
here  and  there  completins  the  Mohammedan  cliarac- 


here  and  there  completing  the  Mohammedan  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  sanctuary.  The  whole  looks  brilliant  at  a 
distance,  although,  like  all  Oriental  splendor,  some¬ 
what  shabby  when  examined  in  detml. 

We  rode  down  into  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
with  its  mosaic  of  tombs.  Many  a  Jewish  emigrant, 
from  Poland  especially,  lies  here  in  expectation  of  a 
grand  rehabilitation  of  their  nation's  glory  on  this 
very  spot,  which  the  followers  of  Mohammed  also 
assign  as  the  place  of  thh  last  Judgment,  and  point 
out  a  broken  pillar  jutting  from  the  wall  of  the 
HariUu  over  the  gorge  as  the  seat  he  will  occupy  on 
that  occasion.  We  rode  past  Absalom’s  (so  called) 
tomb,  and  the  other  handsome  sepulchres  of  Roman 
time,  beneath  the  wall  of  Gethsemane  and  up  to  St. 
Stephen’s  Gate,  and  thence  along  the  Way  of  Sor¬ 
row  to  our  hotel.  And  so  back  again  to  ordinary 
traveller’s  life  in  this  nineteenth  century,  guide¬ 
books,  ciccrones,  tables-d’hdte,  and  discomfort,  but 
with  much  laid  up  in  our  minds  for  future  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  appreciation  in  those  moments  when  we 
forget  the  world. 


GEORGE  PEABODY. 


There  was  something  exceedingly  appropriate 
and  graceful  in  the  idea  of  inviting  Mr.  Gcoige 
Peab^y  to  preside  over  the  closing  ceremony  of 
the  City  of  Ixindon  Working  Classes’  Exhibition, 
for  there  are  few  men  who  have  done  more  to  gain 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  artisan  classes  than 
the  man  who  has  no  nobly  devoted  such  a  princely 

Eortion  of  his  fort  une  to  the  furtherance  of  a  scheme 
aving  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  the  homes 
of  the  people.  The  Peabody  Mmlel  Buildings  will 
ever  remain  a  monument  of  the  practical  benevo¬ 
lence  of  their  founder.  Unlike  many  of  those  who 
have  sought  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  their 
poorer  brethren,  he  was  enabled  to  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  real  and  false  charity.  He  knew  that  the 
safest  and  most  serviceable  aid  he  could  render  to 
workingmen  was,  not  in  treating  them  as  paupers 
or  8up])liants  for  charity,  but  as  men  who,  against 
heavy  odds,  were  endeavoring  to  help  themselves. 

The  gaeat  difficulty  with  which  tbe  working  class¬ 
es  of  London  have  to  contend  in  obtaining  projier 
dwellings  is  the  enormous  value  of  land  in  the  me- 
tro{>olis,  —  a  difficulty  which,  in  some  instances,  is 
at  present  beyond  the  power  of  working  class  co¬ 
operation  to  surmount.  This  obstacle  George  Pea¬ 
body  determined,  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  remove  by 
providing  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  the 
erection  of  suitable  dwellings  thereon  for  use,  at  a 
moderate  rental,  by  the  woncing  classes,  who  other¬ 
wise  would  have  to  content  themselves  with  far  in¬ 
ferior  habitations  at  a  much  higher  rental.  This 
was  really  practical  help,  and  of  a  self-supporting 
character  too. 

But  Geoige  Peabody  came  of  a  practical  race. 
The  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  men  who  dared  to  be¬ 
come  voluntary  exiles  rather  than  renounce  the 


opinions  which  they  had  learned  to  regard  as  trne- 
and  from  these  men  of  iron  will  and  indomitable 
purpose  George  Peabody  has  inherited  much  of 
that  calm  and  persistent  resolution  which  has  en¬ 
abled  him  to  successfully  carry  out  his  intentions. 
Bom  at  Danvers,  in  Massachusetts,  he  commenced 
his  commercial  life  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  where 
every  scope  was  afforded  for  the  display  of  his 
shrewd  and  discerning  powers.  From  an  early  pe-  ^ 
riod  he  commenced  that  career  of  magnificent  libe^ 
ality  which  has  culminated  in  the  splendid  and  al- ' 
most  regal  gift  to  the  poor  of  London.  He  made 
wealth,  not  to  enrich  himself,  but  to  bestow  it  upon 
others.  . 

In  1837  he  left  his  native  country  —  the  land  of 
the  stars  and  stripes  —  and  came  to  London,  where 
he  founded  the  great  American  banking  firm  known 
tliroughout  the  whole  civilized  world  as  Peabody  and 
Co.,  and  which  for  eight-and-thirty  years  has  had  a 
moat  profitable  and  flourishing  business. 

But,  in  his  adopted  country,  Mr.  Peabody  did  not 
forget  the  claims  of  his  native  land.  During  a  visit 
to  America,  in  1852,  he  gave  $  100,000  to  found  in 
the  town  wherein  he  was  born  an  educational  insti¬ 
tute  and  library,  “  the  results  of  which,”  he  stated, 

“  have  proved  most  beneficial  to  the  locality,  and 
gratifying  to  myself.”  In  1857  he  generously  de¬ 
voted  no  less  than  $  500,000  to  the  erection  of  an 
institution  for  the  promotion  of  science  and  'art  in 
Baltimore,  the  eity  in  which  he  commenced  his  com¬ 
mercial  life.  But  his  chief  munificence  was  reserved 
for  England,  —  the  country'  in  which  his  fortune  had 
been  amassed,  and  of  whose  commercial  fabric  he 
was  one  of  the  principal  ornaments.  When  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  gifts  were  first  made  known  to  the  people, 
they  could  scarcely  resist  being  incredulous.  Such 
princely  presents  are  somewhat  rare  in  the  history  of 
nations ;  and  it  is  not  every  man  who  makes  a  for 
tune  who  thinks  of  bestowing  it  upon  others. 

In  this  respect  George  Peabody  has  furnished  a 
brilliant  precedent  for  future  millionnaires,  —  lesi,  . 
however,  in  the  magnificence  of  his  gift  than  iti  ' 
practical  character.  If  his  intentions  are  faithfully 
carried  out,  great  and  appreciable  changes  will  take 
place  in  the  condition  of  the  London  poor.  The  i 
Peabody  buildings  will  form  the  leaven  which  will 
alter  the  whole  mass  of  house  accommodation  in  tbe 
metropolis.  Workingmen  will  no  longer  be  con-  I 
tent  to  be  slowly  poisoned  to  death  in  pcstilcntii^  j 
reeking  abodes,  while  landlords  will  fina  it  to  their 
interest  to  provide  their  tenants  with  homes  more  ' 
fit  for  the  use  of  human  beings,  and  less  deserving  I 
of  that  censure  and  reproach  which  so  many  of  them 
have  incurred.  This  is  the  peaceful  revolution  de¬ 
signed  by  the  people’s  benefactor,  George  Peabody.  J 

Well  did  the  Queen,  with  her  womanly  instinct, 
gracefully  interoret,  in  her  kind-hearted  and  noble 
letter  to  Mr.  Peabixly,  the  universal  sentiment  of 
the  country’.  It  is  by  such  recognition  of  the  really 
great  deeds  of  large-minded  and  unselfish  men,  that 
royalty  manifests  its  true  dignity,  and  gains  for  it¬ 
self  that  national  respect  and  love,  —  that  undying 
popularity,  —  which  is  stronger  far  than  fleets  and 
armies,  and  which  never  fails  a  ruler  in  the  hour  of 
need. 

In  America,  to  which  country  Mr,  Peabody  has 
temporarily  returned,  the  presence  of  the  great 
benefactor  will  be  hailed  as  that  of  one  who  has 
done  much  to  cement  the  feelings  of  mutual  good¬ 
will  which  ought  always  to  subsist  between  the 
two  principal  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  family. 
Englishmen  will  always  honor  America  as  being  the 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 


birthplace  of  one  who  has  shown  such  devotion  to 
the  cltums  and  interests  of  the  laboring  classes, 
while  in  America  the  name  of  Peabody  will  be  re¬ 
garded  as  that  of  one  who  has  caused  the  name  of 
his  country  to  be  spoken  of  in  tones  of  esteem  and 
gratitude  in  the  homes  of  the  mother-land. 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  University  of  Halle,  in  Prussia,  has  just  sus¬ 
tained  a  heavy  loss  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Hupfeld,  the 
celebrated  Hebrew  scholar. 

In  the  works  going  on  for  levelling  the  hill  of  the 
Trocadero  at  Paris,  four  mines  are  fibred  at  once  by 
means  of  an  electric  battery,  and  a  surface  of  more 
than  two  acres  is  raised  by  each  explosion. 

A  CATALOOCK  of  somc  3,000  Armenian  MSS. 
contained  in  the  library  of  Edcimiadzin,  near  Mount 
Ararat,  the  seat  of  the  Patriarch,  has  just  been 
printed.  Amongst  the  MSS.  are  some  unpublisheil 
works  of  the  Fathers,  and  also  some  unpublished 
firagnients  of  Aristotle  and  Diodorus  Siculus.  Copy¬ 
ists  are  emplojred  in  the  library,  and  these  treas¬ 
ures,  hitherto  inaccessible,  are  now  thrown  open  to 
scholars. 

Apropos  of  the  attempt  on  the  Czar’s  life  the  St 
Petersburg  journals  say  that  the  investigation  has 
shown  that  it  Vas  not  the  act  of  a  wild  and  single 
enthusiast,  but  the  result  of  a  conspiracy,  which  in¬ 
cludes  numerous  accomplices  belonging  to.  dlfTerent 
classes ;  consequently  many  arrests  have  been  made. 
In  St  Petersburg  twenty  students  have  been  seized, 
sixty  Poles,  and  four  high  officials  ;  and  in  Moscow 
thirty  students  have  been  lodged  in  jail. 

The  director  of  one  of  the  public  Mrdens  in 
Paris  has  adopted  an  ingenious  means  ot  attracting 
people  to  his  establishment  In  the  dancing-saloon 
there  b  a  cupboard,  containing  three  gold  and  three 
silver  watches,  with  six  silk  dresses ;  over  the  cup- 
hoard  is  a  placard  announcing  in  large  red  letters 
that  the  watches  and  dresses  will  bie  distributed 
among  those  of  the  dancers  who  shall  have  attract¬ 
ed  most  attention  between  the  mouths  of  May  and 
July. 

The  marine  vivary  at  Boulogne,  erecting  under 
the  superintendence  of  M.  Edouard  Betencoart,  is 
intended  for  the  exhibition  of  adult  living  fish. 
The  altitude  of  the  rocks  will  be  about  seventy  feet, 
and  the  caverns  underneath  will  have  some  twelve 
to  fourteen  feet  headway,  wherein  will  be  a  series 
of  reservoirs,  into  which  sun  and  air  are  admitted 
through  fissures.  This  vivarium  opens  up  a  new 
and  interesting  page  for  the  study  of  marine  zo¬ 
ology  and  botany. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  recent  Dante  festival,  the 
Gonfalonier  of  Florence  forwarded  to  M,  Victor 
Hugo  the  Dante  medal.  It  was  accompanied  by  a 
letter  written  In  that  highflown  style  common  to 
Italian  public  correspondence.  The  great  French 
novelist  was  “  requested  to  accept  the  medal  in  Ita- 
W’s  name.”  To  this  M.  Hugo  replied :  “  M.  Gon- 
wonier.  To  receive  from  the  Gonfalonier  of  Flor¬ 
ence  the  jubilee  medal  of  Dante,  in  Italy’s  name,  is 
an  immense  honor,  and  I  am  profoundly  touched  by 
it  My  name  is  in  your  eyes  synonymous  with 
France,  and  so  you  tell  me  in  magnificent  language. 
Ay,  there  is  in  me,  as  there  is  in  every  Frenchman, 
some  part  of  the  soul  of  France ;  and  this  soul  of 
France  yearns  for  light,  for  progress,  for  peace,  for 


liberty ;  and  this  soul  of  France  yearns  for  the  grand¬ 
eur  of  all  nations,  and  this  soul  of  France  calk 
Italy’s  soul  sister.  Be  good  enough,  M.  Gonfalonier, 
to  transmit  to  your  noble  fellow-citizens  my  pro¬ 
found  gratitude,  and '  receive  the  assurance  of  my 
protbund  consideration. —  Victor  Hugo.” 

The  various  balloon  experiments  of  M.  Nader, 
the  tamous  Parisian  photographer,  have  resulted  in 
a  small  volume,  which  the  English  translator  styles, 
“  The  Right  to  Fly.”  M.  Nader  considers  that  all 
existing  styles  of  locomotion  will  be  deemed  obsolete 
in  a  few  years,  when  a  more  perfect  system  of  aeros¬ 
tation  shall  have  been  discovered. 

The  Brazil  and  River  Plate  Afa3  says  that  Cap¬ 
tain  Burton,  the  African  traveller,  now  British  Con¬ 
sul  at  Santos,  is  determined,  as  soon  as  the  season 
opens,  to  continue  his  interesting  investigation  on 
the  Rio  Iguipe,  where  he  some  time  since  made  the 
discovery  of  a  dormant  volcano,  known  in  the  local¬ 
ity  by  a  name'  signifying  the  “  exploding  hill.”  It 
has  long  been  believed  that  Brazil  was  altogether 
devoid  of  volcanic  formations ;  but  if  Captain  Bur¬ 
ton’s  impressions  are  confirmed  by  a  closer  scrutiny, 
he  will  have  added  another  to  the  many  important 
services  he  has  rendered  as  an  active  and  practical 
geographer. 

During  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institu¬ 
tion  at  London,  Sir  Henry  James,  of  the  Royal  En¬ 
gineers,  gave  an  account  of  the  Ordnance  Survey 
of  Jerusalem.  We  are  familiar  enough  with  this 
kind  of  top<^aphical  work  in  our  own  country ; 
but  to  hear  of  an  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  Holy 
Land,  —  to  find  modem  science  mixing  itself  up 
with  traditions  of  the  earliest  times,  with  our 
Scriptural  associations,  and  with  the  Crusaders 
and  Saracens,  inspires  a  notion  of  incongru¬ 
ity.  It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  a  party  of  red- 
coated  English  Sappers  have  taken  an  accurate 
plan  of  the  City  of  David,  and  carried  a  line  of 
levelling  all  across  the  country  from  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  at  Jaffa  to  the  Dead  Stta,  the  object  being 
to  settle  a  long-debated  question,  —  the  difference 
of  level  between  the  two  seas ;  and  we  now  leam 
fmm  Sir  H.  James  that  it  u  settled.  The  differ¬ 
ence  Is  great ;  for  the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea  Is  1,292 
feet  below  that  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the  high¬ 
est  ground  passed  over  In  the  line  of  the  survey 
(Mount  Scopus)  is  2,724  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Mount  of  Olives  is  2,665  feet. 
Mount  Zion  2,550  feet,  and  Mount  Moriah  2,440  feet 
above  the  same  level.  Due  precautions  were  taken, 
by  cutting  marks  in  the  solid  rock  on  the  route,  to 
preserve  a  means  of  testing  the  survey  at  some  fu¬ 
ture  time,  and  of  rendering  it  meanwhile  useful  to 
travellers,  or  to  the  party  now  engaged  in  the  ex¬ 
ploration  of  Palestine. 

In  describing  Jerusalem,  Sir  H.  James  states  that 
the  city  “  occupies  a  space  exactly  equal  to  the  area 
included  between  Oxford  Street  and  Piccadilly, 
and  between  Bond  Street  and  Park  Lane  ” :  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  In 
width ;  from  which  description  ordinary  readers 
may  form  a  familiar  notion  of  the  size  of  a  city 
which  figures  so  largely  in  the  world’s  history.  One 
other  particular  will  interest  those  who  are  taking 
pains  to  improve  the  water-supply,  and  who  regard 
civil  engineering  as  a  modem  art.  Jerusalem  was 
supplied  even  in  ancient  days  from  two  sourees, 
high-level  and  low-level :  the  water  flowed  throi^h 
tunnels,  and  crossed  a  deep  valley  by  means  of  a 
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■iphon  made  of  stone  in  lengt^  of  about  five  feet,  ^eee  inventions  for  teaching  the  blind  to  read  is  an 
connected  by  collar  and  socket  jiunta  interesting  one.  At  one  period  large  pin-cushioQs 

vrere  used,  on  which  the  characters  were  %ured 
Ths  foreign  journals  are  rich  in  dramatic  accounts  with  inverted  needles.  A  notary  of  Paris,  Pierre 
pf  the  recent  attempt  to  assassinate  Count  Bismark,  Moreau,  proposed  movable  leaden  characters,  and 
who  does  not  appew  to  have  the  slu^test  desire  to  their  adoption  was  only  prevented  by  the  expense.  In 
be  assassinated,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  report  our  own  day,  about  for^  years  ago,  David  l^beatb, 
of  the  affair :  —  a  blind  teacher  in  the  Edinburgh  ^hool,  constructed 

“  As  Count  Bismark  was  returning  on  foot  along  an  ingenious  string-alphabet,  which  consisted  of  a 
the  Unter  den  Linden  from  an  audience  of  the  King,  cord  knotted  in  various  ways,  so  that  the  protuber- 
upon  reaching  the  Schadow  street,  a  man  discharged  ances  represented  certain  characters,  and  in  this 
at  him  from  behind  two  barrels  of  a  revolver.  Both  extraordinary  manner  the  greater  part  of  the  Gos- 
shots  having  missed.  Count  Bismark  turned  and  grap-  pel  of  St.  Mark,  the  119th  ^alm,  and  other  passages 
pled  with  nis  antagonist,  who  fired  three  more  shots  of  Scripture  and  history,  were  executed.  The  knotted 
chuing  the  stru^e,  still  leaving  him  unwounded,  string  was  wound  round  a  vertical  frame,  which  re- 
thou^  his  clothes  were  burnt  by  the  nearness  of  the  volved  as  the  reader  drew  the  cord  towards  him. 
jthree  last  discharges.  The  police  took  charge  of  the  The  mode  now  generally  adopted  is  a  system  of 
would-be  assassin,  a  youth  twenty-two  years  of  age,  noting  in  rehei,  first  invented  by  M.  Hairy  of 
who  had  come  firom  Hohenheim  in  WWtemberg  to  Paris  in  1784,  and  since  modified  and  improved, 
do  what  he  thus  f^lcd  to  do.  In  the  mean  time  his  Braille  of  France,  Abbd  Carton  of  Belgium,  Lucas, 

Krs  and  luggage  were  seized  at  the  hotel  where  Frere,  Gall,  and  Moon  of  England,  aU  used  arbi-  ‘ 
id  put  up.  The  pc^ce  report  then  continues ;  trary  cluuracters,  in  the  form  of  dots,  stenographic  | 
‘  He  was  left  sitting  upon  a  bench  under  the  guard  figures,  &c. ;  Moon’s  method  approaches  most  nearly  i 
of  a  police-officer  in  an  anteroom,  while  the  author-  to  the  alphabetical  form.  All  these  systems  are  ! 
iries  investigated  his  papers.  The  prisoner  availed  very  costly  in  production.  At  Glasgow  an  alphsr 
himself  of  this  short  delay  to  take  out  a  handker-  betical  system  in  Boman  capitals,  the  invention  of 
chief,  in  which  a  pocket-knife  must  have  been  con-  Mr.  Alston,  has  been  adopted,  and  is  now  used  j 
cealed.  While  he  apparently  wiped  the  perspiration  pretty  extensively  throughout  this  kingdom.  In  j; 
from  his  face  with  one  hand,  he  stabbed  himself  sev-  the  United  States  the  alphebetical  .system  in  one 
end  times  with  the  knife  in  the  neck.  Medical  as-  form  or  other  is  universally  used.  At  the  Penn-  'I 
•isUmce  was  immediately  procured,  but  proved  una-  sylvania  Institution  fbr  the  Blind,  Homan  capitab 
▼ailing.  Although  the  wounds  were  at  once  ban-  similar  to  Alston’s ;  and  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
daged  by  severm  surgeons,  and  the  prisoner  was  and  Massachusetts  Asylum,  the  Viiginia  Institution 
confined  in  a  strait-waistcoat  to  prevent  his  inflict-  and  the  New  York  Institution,  modified  or  angular 
ing  further  injury  upon  himself,  he  gradually  sank,  lower-case  letters,  the  invention  of  Dr.  Howe,  are 
and  died  shortly  after  four  in  the  morning.’  He  is  a  used.” 
stepson  of  Karl  Blind,  son  of  Mrs.  Blind  by  a  pre- 
vious  marriage,  and  had  taken  his  stepfather’s  name. 

He  left  England  four  years  ago,  but  visited  this  A  LANDSCAPE, 

country  two  years  since,  when  he  was  a  volunteer 

and  won  a  prize  at  Wimbledon.  For  the  last  two  Long  lines  of  leafless  hegdes  brown,— 
years  he  him  been  stuping  political  economy  at  '  Red  fallows,  —  meadows  dun,  — 

Hohenheim,  a  part  of  (^rmany  whete  Bismark  is  An  avenue  of  rosy  clouds 
intensely  hated.”  Down  towards  the  sunken  sun. 

America  has  done  much  to  alleviate  the  sufier-  An  ancient  yew  with  hearse-like  plumes,— 
ings  of  the  blind,  by  a  supply  of  useful  and  instruc-  A  spectral  village  spire, — 

tive  books,  so  printed  that  the  sense  of  touch  is  Weird  fingers  of  a  hoary  ash 

Riade  to  do  vicarious  duty  for  the  loss  of  vision.  Traced  on  a  sky  of  fire. 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  in  Europe  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  one  person  in  every  1,300  is  thus  af-  A  timid  star  that  glimmers  faint 
flicted,  and  in  America  one  person  in  every  2,600,  Through  ether  pearly  gray,  — 

we  «hall  be  better  able  to  estimate  the  boon  thus  A  landscape  there  was  none  to  paint, 
conferred.  “  If  any  one,”  says  the  London  Reader,  Yet  lives  for  many  a  day. 

"wishes  to  judge  for  himself  of  the  facility  with 

which  the  blind  can  read  these  books,  there  is  daily  T  was  there  we  stood  long  years  ago,  — 
to  be  seen  in  one  of  the  recessed  seats  of  Waterloo  Two  lovers,  hand  in  hand  ; 

Bridge  a  poor  blind  man  thus  occupied,  who  fbr  a  There  parted,  —  never  more  to  meet 
slight  almH  will  explain  the  method.  The  history  of  Either  on  sea  or  land. 


